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THE SILENT WORKER 





By THE HODMAN 


HE END of 1922, perhaps the most eventful year in 
/ I t he history of the Deaf of the Old World, saw also 
III the closing of the doors for the last time of London's 
famous landmark of the British Deaf that unobtru- 
sive little group of buildings standing somewhat 
aloof from the rest directly opposite Selfridge's vast store in 
Oxford Street — two buildings which, in vastly different ways, 


ST SAVIOURS DEAF AND DUMB CHURCH, OXFORD 

STREET. W. 

have exerted their influence on passers-by from all parts of 
|he globe. 

I “Si. Saviour's pulled down!! “we hear you say. “Are you 
hot having us on?" Surely, you urge, the lease was given; you 
cannot pull down a consecrated church; surely they would not 
turn L ndon’s Deaf out of their spiritual home! 

“Alas!" we have to reply, “it is only too true. These in- 
credible things all have happend." 

Last time we took up our pen for The Silent Worker we 
had no idea that so disturbing an event was imminent. But so it 
has been decreed, and to-day finds our little silent community 
ica ter:d and bereft of headquarters. A church close to the 
Padding. on depot — All Saints', Norfolk Square— offices above 
a tea shop — just hired rooms instead of the spacious and well- 
appointed accommodation afforded by a building of their own. 
The club premises, fa the time of writing, are non-existent. 
The Chaplain is without a home, though we hope a house will 
be found for him very shortly. How have the mighty fallen! 

How significant was the comment made to the writer recently 
by the Rev. A. Smith: “It was a Smith who built it up; now 
it is a Smith who must pull -it down!’’ • 


How little the Rev. Samuel Smith thought that his much- 
loved church would have lived so short a life — 52 years only. 
But so it has come to pass. What great men have preached 
within its walls, interpreted by that subtle language of the 
hands! Archbishops, Bishops, Foreign and Colonial Divines, 
among the members of the Gallaudet family and others from 
“across the pond,” as we put it ; and— if we may say so — owing 
to a fortunate accident on one occasion our humble selves; 
whereby we acquired a happy and unforgetable memory: for it 
is by no means all workers for the Deaf who had the privilege 
of occupying that exclusive platform. The Chaplain was else- 
where; and the staff being short-handed owing to the European 
War, we were allowed to take his place, thanks to the kindness 
of the missioner-in-charge, a deaf lav-worker attached to the 
regular staff. 

Apparentlv the late owner of the site had intended it to be 
given to the Deaf. But it was discovered that through some 
strange oversight the lease ran for sixty years only, without op- 
tion of renewal: with the result that £15,000 sterling was offered 
to the Committee to surrender the site and premises by the end 
of 1922. A large sum, you will doubtless say; but the site 
was one of the most central in London, and in one of the chief 
thoroughfares: and out of this sum were to be raised funds for 
two new churches with their associated offices, clubs, etc., suit- 
able for mission work and for the salaries of those who carry 
on this great and beneficent work so nobly and so efficiently, 
and vet so quietly and patiently, year after year, in every part 
of the metropolitan area (quite a county in itself,) and in some 
districts many miles beyond. 

It was this tremendous blow that prevented our being with 
you all last Fall. Our treasured Books on the Deaf were there, 
adequate arrangements had to be carried through to ensure 
their future welfare, and it was impossible for us to leave the 
country until we were more certain how things were going to 
develop. Great was our disappointment; but we hasten to make 
this public apology for a default in what we feel sure our read- 
ers will admit to be exceptional and peculiar circumstances. 
Even our passage had been booked and all made ready for the 
trip. But we trust that it is only a pleasure postponed. 

Of the history of St. Saviour’s we need not speak— it has been 
told full often. Let it suffice to describe the last service at which 
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we had the great good fortune to be present, in spite of having 
only emerged from a slight attack of the “grip.” 

The church was well filled when the Chaplain (Rev. Albert 
Smith) came in at 7.0 p.m. precisely, and the service was con- 
ducted as usual, with the exception of the “Te Deum” being 
signed at the end as a general thanksgiving for all the blessings 



THE RECREATION' ROOM, ST. SAVIOUR’S DEAF INSTI- 
TUTE, OXFORD ST., EON' DON, 



received by the worshippers at the church throughout its half- 
century of existence since the foundation-stone was laid by our 
late King Edward VII. as Prince of Wales early in the last 
seventies. At least one or two of the worshippers had been 
associated with the church from its earliest days, and they must 
have felt sad indeed on this valedictory occasion; for it is a 
most exceptional thing for churches to be closed down, and we 
trust it will always remain exceptional. The whole service 
bore on the Festival of Christmas, and some of our best-known 
Christmas hymns were signed and spoken during its course. 
An eloquent and helpful address was given by Mr. Smith on the 
choice by God of our Lord’s name, showing God’s care in every 
detail of His Son's birth, and of His people whom He had come 
to save; and on this subject he showed that though God thought 
fit to take away one church He was enabling them to acquire 
and erect at least two in its place. He also addressed many 
heart-searching words to the congregation with respect to their 
conduct within its walls during the past years, and urged them 
to consider their future conduct in the new church in the years 
ahead that started at the midnight hour. The whole service 


TEH LIBRARY AT ST. SAVIOUR'S DEAF CLUB, OXFORD 
STREET, LONDON. 

was exactly suited to this pathetic occasion, and many were the 
quiet greetings and farewells that took place in the vestibule 
at its close. It was with a feeling of bewilderment that we 
took our way homeward at its close; for it was hard to realize 
that the hospitable church door now was shut for ever. Hut S3 


indeed it was. For the next Sunday, returning from a meeting 
in the East of the city, we had occasion to pass the doors and 

found all in darkness and the doors fast locked; t.nd then 

indeed we knew that the actual St. Saviour's was no more, 
though its spirit and great traditions can never die, nor can 
the memory of its great men, Samuel Smith, Charles Rhind, 
William Stainer, Frederick Gilby, and now Albert Smith — to 
name but a very few of those whose care it was to minister 
to its Deaf worshippers; and we all long for the dawn of 
that day when we shall be able to rejoice in a new St. Sav- 
iour's and renew our meetings within its walls, and see its 

much-loved memorials, made in many cases by the Deaf, all 

around us as they were in the church we had learned to love; 
though our personal association therewith w r as but one short 
decade. 

Will you, then, Deaf and Hearing Brethren of the New 
World, pray for us in this grievous crisis, and extend to us 
the right hand of fellowship and sympathy in our day of trial ? 
Yes, we feel sure you will ! 

OTTMAR MERGENTHALER, THE TEACHER’S BOY, 
THE GREAT INVENTOR 

Over in Germany, in 1854, there was born in the home of a 
humble teacher a boy who was destined to invent the linotype 
machine, that marvellous and intricate apparatus that has made 
the modern daily newspaper a possibility. There was very 
little money for the support of the family, and the boy, as soon 
as he could, had to help in the most common tasks of the house- 
hold. At fourteen he was set to work with a watchmaker, and 
at once showed great mechanical ability. In the daytime he 
worked hard at his task, and in the evening he went to night- 
school where he studied mechanical drawing. At eighteen the 
boy borrowed enough money to make the trip to the United 
States, where he was promised employment with his cousin. 

Thus, in 1872, Ottmar Mergenfhaler, with some five hun- 
dred others who were likewise seeking fortune in the land of 
opportunity, took his place in the crowded steerage of an Atlan- 
tic liner, and ultimately landed in Baltimore. In the Wash- 
ington shop to which he went he soon became a foreman. 
There he grew familiar with the ingenious tools and machines 
and the making of accurate instruments. Through a friend he 
developed a form of copying machine, and was thereby led to 
interest himself in tvpe-setting and printing. Thereupon he 
began his experiments that led to the making of the linotype 
machine. 

At one time his experiments proved of so little value, and he 
was so destitute of money, that he took all his drawings and 
plans and tore them up. Shortly afterwards, supporters 
having been found, he resumed his work. He had begun hy 
trying to use papier mache, but after a long series of disap- 
pointments he saw at last that the thing to do was to cast act- 
ual type metal at once. In 1884, when he was thirty years old, 
he perfected a machine that at once set type and cast it in a 
form. The machine was still far from the marvellous machine 
of today, and he continued to improve it from year to year, 
patiently experimenting and devising. 

Tuberculosis came upon him, and various misfortunes drew 
upon his strength. He died at forty-five, hut he had lived to 
see his great invention a success, and to receive medals, high 
honors, and great financial rewards. Today there is scarcely 
a printing office in the United States that does not owe thanks 
to the genius of the German immigrant. 


BLIND MULE 
Rastus — “Dai mule you done sold is blind. 

Bowls— “Oh. dat mule ain’t blind.” 

Rastus — “I say that mule am blind. He ran plum into a tree when I 
put him in the field.” 

Bowls — “No. Rastus. dat mule ain’t blind nohow. D«t mule just don’t 
r^ve a damn .’’ — Sales Sense. 




Fighting the Jack Rabbit Pest in Utah 

Hunters Appealed to by Ranchmen to Save Crops. Three 
hundred and Fifty Sportsmen Kill Over 20,000 in Two 

Roundups 

By “BOB WHITE” 


harvested they follow the reapers and feast upon the scattered' 1 
grain. And altho it has been a great many years since the 
crickets came, the gulls are protected, and it is one of the 
cardinal sins of the State of Utah to kill one of them, there 
being a heavy fine attached to the offense. 

Although the cricket plague was of short duration, still there 
was another pest the Mormons had to contend with, and which 
exists to the present day, despite the strenuous efforts put forth 
by the state to obliterate it. Of late years it seems to have 
became more acute, and the State has appealed to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for relief. 

Thousands and thousands of dollars worth of grain and hay 
are destroyed annually by jack rabbits which literally infest the 

prairies. In the spring after 
the ranchers have sown their 
visited 


Ifc A’rL" -' ’■'frA spring of 1848, there were five thousand acres 
under cultivation in Great Salt Lake Valley. Nine hundred 
acres had been sown with winter wheat which was just begin- 
ning to sprout, and there was great rejoicing among the set- 
tlers. But came an event as unlooked for as it was terrible — 
the cricket plague. * 

In May and June the pests rolled in legions down the moun- 
tain sides destroying the fields of growing grain. The tender 
sprouts fell an easy prey to their appetite, and the ground 
over which they had passed 
looked as if scorched by fire. 

and chil- 

dren tried to beat them back 
but the task seemed hopeless. f Vs A. 

Some dug ditches around - SL -A 

their farms and turned water S 

into them, others burned them 

in fires, but still the crickets ~ 

prevailed. Despite all that 

could be done by the settlers, -l. ■ . ■ 

their hopes of a harvest was 

fast disappearing, and with ** -j 

hope, the hope of life itself. 

They were rescued, as they 

believed, by a miracle. Part of Hunters on Koundup. "Koli White'’ is indicated by a cross, 

In the midst of the work of 

ruin, when it seemed as if nothing could stay the work of 
destruction, great- flocks of gulls appeared, filling the heavens 
with their white wings and plaintive cries, and settled upon 
the half-ruined fields. At first it looked as if they had come 
to help the crickets, but they had come to prey upon them. All 
day long they gorged themselves and disgorged, then feasted 
again and again until the psets were vanquished and the 
harvest saved. 

The birds then returned to the islands in Great Salt Lake, 
leaving the settlers shedding tears of joy and thanksgiving over 
their timely deliverance. 

Rome had her sacred geese; Utah would have her sacred 
guils, forever to be held in honor as the heaven-sent messengers 
that saved the pioneers. This, then, is the reason of Sea Gull 
Monument, which occupies a prominent position in Temple 
Square, Salt Lake City, crowned with two gulls, finished in 
gold leaf. 

But while the crickets come no more, the gull is still protected, 
and, in the spring, when the farmers are plowing their fields, 
they come in from the lake and follow the plowman back and 
forth across the fields, gathering every worm and insect they 
find. They have became so tame that they will rest on the 
backs of the horses, and in many instances have sat on the plow 
while in motion. It is a beautiful sight to see them scattered 
over the fields, their grayish-white bodies having the appear- 
ance of snow at a distance. 

From early spring to late in the fall they are found in great 
numbers. When the fields are brown with ripened grain, they 
swoop down and rid them of every insect, and when it is 


men, women 


grain 

by the rabbits as soon as the 
first green sprouts appear 
denuding it in an amazingly 
short time, which necessitates 
replanting, and in many cases 
the fields have to be guarded 
dev and night. However, 
after the grain has attained 
a growth of from five to ten 
inches, the rabbits do not 
bother it any more, but seern 
contented with the grasses 
that grow in such profusion 
on the prairies. 

But, in winter, when snow covers the ground, they seem to 
appear in even greater numbers, and it is no unusual sight to 
see from one hundred and fifty to five hundred of them in a 
single bunch making their way across the fields to the rancher’s 
haystacks. The writer has seen a twenty-ton stack which had 
been overturned by the constant visits of the rabbits. They 
will completely encircle a stack, eating on a line even with 
the snow, and. in an amazingly short time, cut a circle around 
the stack, which gradually grows smaller, just as a beaver 
gnaws a tree, causing the stack to topple over on its side. 

After the stack falls over, the rabbits fairly swarm over it, 
and, in the course of time, by their frequent visits, have so 
defiled the hay that the horses and cattle of the ranchers refuse 
to touch it. No wonder, then, that the ranchers become frantic 
in their efforts to rid themselves of the pest, which no one seems 
to be able to cope with. 

They have repeatedly appealed to the State for aid, and 
altho it has done everything it possibly can, instead of diminish- 
ing, the rabbits seem to have multiplied a thousand fold. Box 
Elder county officials have offered a bounty of five cents on 
each pair of ears brought in, and altho this has been a keen 
incentive to many hunters, who have brot in thousands, still 
the rabbits do not seem to diminish. Poisoned grain has been 
tried, but as it is expensive, the method has been discontinued. 
At present the State is experimenting with a disease germ 
which will probably prove a success. Several hundred rabbits 
will be caught and inoculated with the germ, then turned loose 
in order that they may infect others. 
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The ranchers scattered along the old line of the Union 
Pacific Railroad which skirts the shores of Great Salt Lake, for 
over a hundred miles, thru sage brush and desert, suffer the 
greatest loss from the jack rabbit pest, and, in the winter 
months, soon after the first snows, they generally get together 
and have a series of round-ups, which results in a great number 
of the animals being killed. 

And it is at this time when the sportsmen of Salt Lake City, 
Ogden and Brigham receive their annual appeal from the 
ranchmen to come to their rescue. Great preparations are 
made for their coming, as they spare no pains to help them in 
every possible manner. To begin with, the sportsmen of the 
above named cities charter a train, known as the “Rabbit 
Hunter’s Special,” to take them to whatever point the ranchers 
have designated, and on their arrival are met by them with 
horses and bobsleds, the horses being for the use of the “pick- 
ers,” those who pick up the rabbits as fast as they are shot, and 
loading them on the sleds which follow close behind the hunt- 
ers. The hunt generally starts from the point where the train 
stops, but quite some time is lost by the captains of each squad 
organizing their men — that is, each captain has from 25 to 35 
men to look after and keep in line during the drive. The 
train sometimes makes two stops, half the hunters getting off 
while the others go farther on, say from two to five miles, when 
each body starts toward the other, gradually forming a great 
circle, which grows smaller as they advance. Hundreds of 
rabbits are shot as the circle decreases, all of which are gath- 
ered up by the “pickers” and carried to the sleds which take 
them to the waiting train where they are loaded and taken 
back to the city where they are distributed among the poor. 
Imagine a great circle composed of from three to four hundred 
hunters whose guns are constantly cracking. And look at those 
rabbits — thousands of them, running hither and thither, vainly 
seeking a place to escape those deadly guns. Listen to the 
sharp commands of the captains of each squad who are trying 
to hold their now excited men in line. And notice how many 
of the hunters have fallen out of line on account of their guns 
becoming so hot from constant shooting that they could no 
longer hold them. After swinging them several minutes they 
are ready for action again, and rejoin the line, which, by this 
time, has drawn closer together. Crack, crack, crack, bang, 
bang, and high above the boom of the guns comes the command 
to “Shoot Down,” which means that the circle has became so 
small that shooting from the shoulder would endanger each 
other. And during all this time the rabbits are actually piling 
on top of each other, the circle being so small that many of 
them make their escape through the lines, in spite of the fact 
that all the hunters are now shooting from their hips, which 
I.i kept up until the word to “Turn” comes from the captains. 
At this command all turn their backs to the rabbits, while the 
horsemen ride into the bunch scattering them in all directions, 
which makes shooting safer, as each hunter is now shooting 
straight away from each other, reducing accidents to a mini- 
mum. The shooting gradually ceases as the rabbits scamper 
away and by the time the last gun is fired several thousand are 
lying around which are loaded on the sleds, all hands helping. 
After they are loaded on the train, if another round-up is to 
be had, the hunters climb into the sleds which drive in a circle 
of a mile, or probably two, the hunters getting out in pairs 
♦very twenty-five or fifty yards, depending upon the number 
taking part. After the last man has left the sleds, a signal 
is given, and the drive begins. 

These round-ups are so arranged that the last one brings th« 
hunters near the place where the wives of the ranchers have 
prepared an elaborate feast. They are generally held on the 
open prairie where a huge tank of coffee, containing from 
twenty-five to fifty gallons, is in readiness, not to speak of 
mountains of pies, cakes and doughnuts which are dealt out 
with a lavish hand. 


After the feast is over, the engineer of the train which, 
stands nearby, gives several long blasts from the whistle which 
causes all the stragglers to hurry in, and, a few minutes, the 
train is homeward bound, going at a very slow rate of speed, 
as the hunt is not over yet. 

Each window on the train, which generally contains five 
coaches and two baggage cars, is thrown up and the guns 
keep up a constant fusilade for twenty-five miles, leaving! 
hundreds of rabbits scattered along the way. 

The last round-up in which the writer participated was 
held at Promotory Summit where the Union Pacific and the 
Southern Pacific railroads met in the course of construction 
and which joined the east with the west. The spot is now 
marked by a monument, as it was the place where the golden 
spike was driven. The spike used in the ceremony was the 
gift of David H. Herves, of San Francisco, and was seven 
inches long, being made out of twenty-three twenty dollar 
gold pieces. As a matter of fact, the spike did not go into the 
road. Like the silver-plated tie, which, as soon as laid, was 
removed, and an ordinary tie substituted. The spike and tie 
were preserved as mementos of the occasion. 

Although several round-ups and drives have been held the 
past winter, the one held at Promontory Summit the 21st of 
January, was the most successful held so far, as it resulted in 
killing over eleven thousand rabbits. 

Motion pictures were taken of the event, and have been 
shown thruout the country. 

AND THEN THE FUN BEGAN 

For the first dinner in their new home the bride had made a pie. ‘‘I am 
a ( raid." she said, as she helped her husband to a slice, that I have left 
something out, and that it isn’t very good." 

The husband tasted it and said. "There is nothing, my dear, you could 
have left out that would make a pie taste like this. It’s something you’ve 
put in."— Salt-s Setts'. 



A \\ estnnester school graduate who is one oi ti e 
younger leaders in all popular New \ork movemets 
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It is Always Summer Time in Coronado 


THE SPOKT OF AQUAPLANING 

The Misses Nora and Motile Simpson, indulging in the papular sport of aquaplaning. Both young ladies are expert swimmers and do 
not mind being knocked off their boards into the deep waters oi San Diego Bay (California!. 



1hr Misses Mo'lic and Nora Simpson — two charming Coronadoians in their yard, Miss Mollic holds a responsible position in a large jewelry 
establishment while Miss Nora proves herself indispensable by her efficiency as a housekeeper 


PROMINENT EDUCATORS VISIT CLl'B EL SORDO 
The first Saturday in March Club El Sordo, of San Diego, had oc- 
casion to have as its guests at a birthday anniversary of the Drs. T. 

C. Walker and Bangs. 

In former years both gentlemen served as teachers, and superinten- 
dents in several schools for the deaf, and have not lost their love and 
interest for the deaf. 

Mr. Bangs and his wife have been wintering in San Diego. Mr. 
Walker and his wife and daughter are making San Diego their home, 
and expect to remain in California. 


The talks given by these gentlemen, after supper, were welcomed 
with much enthusaism by te members and thei r guests. 

Mr. Walker gave ar. outline of his connections with the various in- 
stitutions and both spoke feelingly of a strong friendship for the deaf. 

Mr. Bangs took for a serious subject — “Life,” delivering an eloquent 
and appealing sermonette on right-thinking and right-living. 

Tables prettily decorated were presided over by Miss Nora Simpson, 
now President of the club. A large birthday cake, on which burned 
two lighted candles, was served up to about forty-five persons. 

The evening wound up with the popular game "Coo-coo” and 1 
dancing. 
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A Miracle of the Thirteenth Centurv 

This fifteenth miracle is of a boy eight years who had never heard nor 
spoken and who recovered his hearing at the Tomb of Saint Louis 

(From The American Annals of the Deaf) 


OUIS, groom of Queen Margaret 1 , formerly the 
wife of the blessed Saint Louis, being then of the 

age of eight years, was found by chance in the 

castle called Orgelet 2 3 4 , fifteen years before the 
investigation of this miracle-'. And Gaucher 
the Smith of Orgelet took him in and fed him and brought him 

in his house for twelve years. And a boy a little larger than 

the said Louis brought him to Orgelet and left him there. And 
at first the said Louis was lodged in the houe of Aymon. And 
from the said time when the said Louis came to the said castle 
of Orgelet and was found there, and as long as he who is now 
called Louis remained there, he was deaf and mute. And they 
blared and trumpeted and skrieked with a horn in his ear, but 
nothing did he perceive or hear. And at the same time they 
punched and beat him grievously in order to try if he would 
speak, and nevertheless he said not a word, but only made 
signs like a dumb man. And the children of the said Gaucher 
threw live coals upon his bare belly to try if he would speak 
and if he were really dumb, and for all that nothing did he do 
but make dumb signs and throw the coals far from him. 
Wheiefore he was commonly considered to be deaf and dumb, 
and he was considered to be so in all the said castle. And 
during all the time since he was first found there and ail the 
time that he remained there, he made deaf and dumb signs; 
and until the time when he returned from Saint Denis in 
France, where he said that he had recovered speech and hear- 
ing, and in all the time before, it could never be observed by 

any person, in any way or by sign, that he heard any voice 

•or any sound, or that he spoke. 

And after that time when the said Louis had been with the 
said Gaucher, he was deaf and dumb with the Count and 
Countess of Auxerre, and sometimes with John of Sorgv, 
bailiff of the said count, and in the said count's kitchen. And 
withal the said Louis, while he was with the said Gaucher, 
before his limbs were quite strong, used to blow the bellows of 
the said smith to light the forge; and he well remembers 

that, when he was stronger, he used to help the said smith on 
one side with a hammer, and he used to perform in this 

smith’s house other services w'hich were indicated to him 
by signs. 

And afterward the said Louis went with the said Countess 
of Auxerre to Lyons, and he was still deaf and dumb. And 
at that time, because the chamberlain of the said countess 
would not give to the said Louis a pair of shoes, the said 
Louis followed King Philip of France who was bringing from 
Tunis the bones of my father, mv lord Saint Louis, * living on 
the alms of the king's court and of the other noble persons 
who were with him. And thus he came to Saint-Denis, 
where he saw the bones of the blessed Saint Louis entombed, 
as he well remembers now and since he got understanding, 
for at that time he did not know what they were doing. And 
he did not come there for Saint Louis’ sake, nor any devotion 
that he had toward him, nor because he had any hope in 
the world of being cured there or delivered from his infirmity. 

1 Margaret o*f Provence (1221-1295) married Saint Louis in 1224. 

2 To the Free County of Burgundy, modern Department of the 
Jura. 

3 The investigting of the miracles took place in the Abbey of 
Saint-Denis from Mav, 1282, to March, 1283. 

4 After Saint Louis’ death in Tunis on August 25, 1270, during 
the eighth Crusade, his son and successor, Philip III, brought back 
bis remains to Saint-Denis in France, in the summer of 1271. 


For he neither understood nor knew anything of God nor of 
his saints, but because the said Louis, when hp was with the 
said Gaucher and his wife and with the said countess, had 
often seen them go to the chapel and there pray and be in devo- 
tion and kneel and raise their clasped hands toward Heaven, 
the said Louis had gone to church, not because he knew what 
church or devotion was but because he saw the others in the 
church kneeling and raising their clasped hands toward Heaven 
and doing such manner of things, so he did likewise, not for 
any devotion, but rather he did it because he saw that the 
otheis were doing it, and he did not know nor think that other 
men knew more than he knew. And hence it happened that, 
when the blessed king was entombed, because he saw the other 
men kneeling and praying at the tomb, so did he kneel and 
clasp his hands without knowing what he was doing, merely in 
order to do a> the others did, nor did he do it for any devotion. 
And nevertheless, when he was with the said smith and did 
anything wrong or contrary to the will of his lord, which they 
showed him by signs, and he was sometimes beaten for this bv 
his lord, he was careful another time not to do such a thing. 

And when he came with the king to Saint-Denis he was there 
for three or four days and did not know which was the king 
or which were the barons ; nor did he know one more than an- 
other, except some hoys whom he had helped to lead a horse 
by the halter on the way, but he did not know whose he was 
nor whence they came. And when he was thus at Saint-Denis, 
he came to the Abbey for alms and found enough to eat in the 
city for God’s sake. And on the last day when he was then at 
Saint-Denis, before the hour when it is customary to eat, as 
the said Louis was before the said tomb in the church and as 
he saw that the other men there kneeling and clasping their 
hands near the said tomb, not for any devotion that he had nor 
for any intention, excepting only because he saw the others 
doing so, then suddenly he perceived the noise of men and the 
footsteps of those who were walking and moving about, and 
the sound of the hells; and nevertheless he did not know whar 
all this was, rather was he so bewildered and so frightened 
that he did not know what he should do, and he feared great- 
ly lest the people whom he heard speaking might attack him. 
Wherefore on that same day he departed from Saint-Denis 
and went toward Paris. And as he was going thither, he en- 
tered into a field and slept there; and when he had slept, he 
was more assured and holder, and he did not eat that dav until 
evening. And when he was in Paris, he sought alms for a 
living, and he was given plenty, and he ate and slept there 
on the stalls which are on the public way and it was summer. 

And afterward, ever since that hour when he said that he 
had heard at Saint-Denis near the said tomb, he heard and 
perceived the voices of beasts and nven and the sounds of other 
things which were struck or touched together, as well as he 
does now. But he did not understand, nor was he able to judge 
what it was, for he had never heard anything. And he did not 
speak, for he knew not how to speak or form his words and 
nevertheless from that time forth he would indeed have spoken 
if there had been anyone who might have taught him. 

And after this, by that same way by which he had come, he 
went back, and he recognized the way and the place. And just 
as he had come from Orgelet to Lyons and from Lyons to Paris, 
so he went hack from Paris to Lyon and from Lyons to Orgelet 
although there is between Paris and Orgelet a very much short- 
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er way, which he knows well now ; and he went seeking alms 
as a dumb man, because he knew not how to speak, although 
he heard. And he slept at night on the stalls in the cities on 
the public ways. And when he came to Orgelet, he entered 
the house of the said Gaucher his lord, and gave them to under- 
stand by the best signs which he could show them that he heard 
and this he could not clearly explain or recall before the in- 
vestigators. And those of the household of the said Gaucher 
perceived it by the fact that they called him and he turned to- 
ward them, which he was not accustomed to do, like a hearing 

man, for at first he had come among them deaf and dumb. 

Wherefore they took pity on him and began to teach him as 
children are taught in their early years or as one would teach 
birds; and thev said to the said Louis: ‘‘Say bread.” And he 

said "Bread.” And they said to him: "Say wine.” And he 

said: "Wine.” And so with the other words which they would 
teach him. 

And afterward, when the said Louis had been for several 
days in the house of the said Gaucher, the said countess, who 
was in the castle of Saint-Julien three leagues from there, 
sent for the said Louis when she learned that he heard, and he 
went to her. And in order that he might learn to speak, she 
put him in her kitchen in order that he might be with others, 
and commanded that he be taugh to speak. Wherefore those 
of the kitchen taught him by naming him certain things each 
day, and if he w'as unable to name them the next day he was 
beaten, just as children are beaten in the schools when they do 
not know their lessons. 

And the said Louis after he heard and began to speak, was 
with Master John of Maynet, formerly bailiff of my lord 


John Count of Auxerre, and the said Master John taught this 
Louis his paternoster and his Ave Maria. Wherefore he said 
his paternoster and his Ave Maria well and fully before the 
investigators and before their notaries, and all things contained 
in his desposition, just as any other layman would do. 

And when the said Louis was with the said countess and 
the said Master John, he went back several times to the- 
house of the said Gaucher, and then he learned from the- 
said Gaucher and from his wife that they had found him 
in the said castle and at that age, concerning which thing he 
testified in his deposition. 

And when it was inquired and asked of the said Louis 
by the said investigators, who gave him the name of Louis,, 
he said that when he knew how to speak, he told the said 
Gaucher how he received his hearing at the said tomb, and 
all that had befallen him there. Wherefore the said Gau- 
cher said to him : “It is my will that you be called Louis in- 
honor of Louis, the King of France, who has delivered you 
from your infirmity.” And when they asked the said Louis- 
if he believed that he had received hearing and speech 
through the prayers and through the merits of the blessed 
Saint Louis, and he had answered “Yes,” they then asked 
him: “Why do you believe it, as there was then within you 
neither belief nor faith nor devotion toward him, but you had 
come to the tomb by chance?” He answered that he knew 
no other cause for his belief excepting that he had need of 
this favor. Wherefore he believes that for his mercy’s sake 
the blessed my Lord Saint Louis prayed God for him, and 
js did he receive his hearing, so he believes. 


ANGELENOGRAMS 


By AUGUSTA K. BARRETT 


HE Monroe Doctrine Centennial (the Ameri- 
can Historical Revue and Motion Picture 
Exposition) will be held in Los Angeles July 
2 to August 4, at Exposition Park and Coli- 
seum. This stupendous million dollar coli- 
seum has just been completed and has the biggest stage 
ever built. The exposition is in commemoration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the Monroe Doctrine which 
has safeguarded the territorial integrity of the three 
Americas for a century. When President James Monroe, 
in 1823, promulgated his famous doctrine, Los Angeles, 
was a sleepy Pueblo. Its real growth has been in the 
last 35 years. Thirty-five years ago it had a population 
of 11,000. In February, 1923, the city was said to have 
a population of 900,000. 

Yesterday's “Evening Herald” lies before me which de- 
votes a page to the Centennial, and I shall quote a few 
paragraphs as all who intend visiting Los Angeles next 
summer will be interested. 

With all these qualifications Los Angeles recognizes that a unani- 
mous choice was made because this city is known to all the world 
as the Capital Filmdom, Only within the sphere of the Motion 
Picture Industry can be found the concentrated forces necessary to 
assure the positive success of such a mammoth and momentous spec- 
tacle, to be produced from a “script” which calls for action extend- 
ing over a period ctf one hundred history-makmg years. 

A starting innovation will be the preseatation of Industrial Ex- 
hibits at the Revue. Mounted on gorgeous floats, they will be spot- 
lighted in a fascinating setting of color while revolving on the huge 
stage in full view of the multitude in the mammoth Coliseum — a tri- 
umph in the art of illumination. 

President Harding has accepted an invitation to be the honored guest 
of Los Angeles and officially open the Revue. Congress has authorized 
the minting of a specially designed fifty-cent piece to be circulated 


as a souvenir coin. The participating personnel will include State- 
men, Diplomats, Scholars. Celebrities of Industry, Art and Science, 
and the Stars of the Silver Screen. It will be an unprecedented 
gathering at brilliant personalities, and the people of two continents 
are uniting to make the American Historical Revue and Motion Pic- 
ture Exposition the event of a century. 

* * 

Some weeks ago I had a letter from a deaf woman 
asking about the clubs here and she asked if I thought 
her husband could get work in Los Angeles. I could 
not be responsible for advising them to make the move, 
altho’ I could sympathize with their wish to come to Los 
Angeles. I wrote to her suggesting that her husband 
come here first, and if he got a job he could send for her. 
I advised that he bring recommendations from his pre- 
sent employers. While this is out of my line I think this 
woman expressed the wish of many others to know about 
industrial conditions here. (I am here reminded of the 
story of the old lady who called at the newspaper office 
to see the (supposed) editress of the column on “The 
Care of Infants,” wishing to thank “her” for “her” “help- 
ful hints.” By some blunder the old lady was allowed to 
see (her) “ him,” a young man smoking a pipe with his 
feet up on the desk!) 

Well, to resume. Open shop conditions have prevailed 
in Los Angeles for more than twenty-five years, and 
made it possible for the city to lift itself from tenth to 
fifth city of the nation during the last two years. Ac- 
cording to Chamber of Commerce figures taken from 
recent census bureau estimates there are only four cities, 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Detroit, larger 
than Los Angeles! 
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Various attempts have been made to overthrow the 
■open shop and organizers have come here and tried to 
unionize Los Angeles, but the workmen themselves op- 
posed this. 

Manufacturers continue to come from all important 
cities, to establish manufacturing enterprises in the com- 
munity, largely, as they themselves declare because open- 
shop conditions here permit labor to choose its employer 
and sell its ability in the open market for what it is worth, 
without regard to an arbitrary union scale. 



Russell P. Handley, Clerk in the Court House at Los 
Angeles. Recently appointed * a Deputy Sheriff 


Los' Angeles is thronged with working men who have 
wielded the hammer and trowel in the other big cities 
■of America under union rule and closed-shop conditions, 
where every man who worked at the trade got the same 
wage, regardless of the fact that his skill and speed might 
~be 25 per cent greater than that of the man working at his 
side. 

It is a significant fact that other cities are not draw- 
ing artisans from Los Angeles. This- city has work for 
as many good workmen as it can secure and efficient 
workmen are so well satisfied with conditions in this 
city that they will not go elsewhere. 

* 

We have clubs a plenty here. The Los Angeles Silent 
Club, the Sunnyside Club, the L. A. Athletic Club of the 
Deaf, and the Sunshine Circle, a ladies’ organization. 
Then there is Division No. 27 of the National Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf, which meets the first Saturday 
night of each month, and on this night the other clubs 
hold no meeting. The Frats attempt little of the social 
•events run by other Divisions because of the many affairs 
staged by the other clubs. Saturday afternoons, they 
(at that time) met at the Los Angeles School of Lip 
Reading, which is up in the Story Building on Broadway. 
It was a long time before I could go, as two clubs meet- 
ings on Saturday are too many for me. I found a teacher 
and some dozen ladies assembled there, but none of them 


could use the manual alphabet and I am not enough of 
a lip reader to get much out of such a meeting. After 
a while the teacher asked me to “show them the signs 
and spelling.’’ So I wrote some sentences on their black- 
board (this brought up a vision of my class at the Iowa 
School) and then translated them into signs and spelling. 
My optience (to use the new world) seemed tolerant and 
interested. I thought their teacher very broad-minded 
in making such a request of me! They asked me to come 
again; and an oralist friend of mine tells me they play 
cards sometimes and I am going with her sometime as 
I am fond of “500!” 

We have a Branch of the N. A. D. here. Responding 
to an invitation from this branch, the California Associa- 
tion of the Deaf holds its annual convention here on July 
2, 3, 4, and 5. Other clubs here will do their share to 
make it a success. President Matheis of the N. A. D. 
Branch has appointed the following committee: Chair- 
man. Miss Lenore M. Bible, Mrs. Ernest Bingham, Frank 
Burson, Levi Larson and Mrs. Augusta K. Barrett. 

As I am able to persuade them into giving me their 
pictures and the necessary data I hope from time to 
time to present sketches of prominent deaf Angelenos. 

My first subject shall be Russell P. Handley, our re- 
cently appointed Deputy Sheriff. This promising young 
man is the only deaf person employed at the Los Angeles 
Court House. His position is that of clerk in charge of 
Traffic Cases in the Los Angeles Justice Courts. The 



ARTHIR PHILIP HANDLEY 
Three vear-oUt son of Mr. ami Mrs. Russell P. Handley, 
of Los Angeles, California 
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position is a new one created last year. Out of the 1500 
who took the examination for Clerk in the Court House, 
he passed sixth on the eligible list and secured this posi- 
tion. 

He has charge of all the traffic cases originating out- 
side of Los Angeles City. It is his duty to keep the 
records on each case, issue warrants and collect the fines 
in court which sometimes run. as high as $35 in cash. 

The fact that the regular Court Clerk and Mr. Handley 
are often alone in the court room, is the reason he was 
appointed a regular Deputy Sheriff. The appointment 
gives him all the privileges of all officers of the law. He 
humorously remarks this includes the privilege of “sas- 
sing” his wife. 

Mr. Handley is from Missouri, and also had a year at 
Gallaudet College. He recently acted very capably for 
six months as the chairman of the Literary Entertainment 
Committee of the Los Angeles Silent Club. He has a 
charming wife, an expert lipreader, who as Miss Helen 
Hunt also had a year at Gallaudet College. 

* 2 * * 1 * 


The March number of The “American Magazine" con- 
tains an article “The Experiences of a Deaf Person," 
by Carolyn Wells. She is a widely read writer of articles, 
mystery stories, general fiction, and humorous verse. 
I have read some of her articles, and until I read this 
one did not know T that she is hard of hearing. I expected 
it to be an article favoring lip reading, as much articles 
from a hard of hearing person usually are, hut it is an 
account of her own experiences. The whole article is 
about people who do- not speak in the “pitch” she can 
hear and her efforts to train them to speak in that pitch. 
So she does not come into our class at all, the class we 
call the “deaf world." She knows some deaf people. She 
remarks, “The people I hear least of all are the other 
deaf people. .Somehow, deaf people have achieved a 
reputation for shouting. I have never heard any do so. 
The deaf people I have talked with, and I run whenever 
I see one, have spoken so low as to be almost entirely 
inaudible to me. I have some intimate friends who are 
deaf, and I never can hear a word they say.” 

Thomas Edison is a friend of hers and one day he said 
to her, “Never regret that you are deaf. You miss very 
little — people’s gray matter gives out long before their 
voices do. Deafness is a blessing, and saves you from 
being bored by senseless chatter.” 


She says that sometimes, when in a cynical mood, she 
agrees to this. She continues: "But it is not true. Deaf- 
ness ds far too great a price to pay for immunity from 
senseless chatter. I can think of no possible good result- 
ing tp anybody in the world from deafness in any degree. 
And *to those who have not wide resources in themselves, 
who have not adaptability, patience and philosophy, it 
is one of the greatest ills that flesh is heir to.” Regard- 
ing lip reading she says: 


“Then, of course, there’s lip reading. I looked into 
that, and I’m suye its a gdod thing for lots of people. 
But when I found it meant, for me, several hours in front 
of a mirror each day, I gave up the idea. 

“Yet I suppose I do read the lips unconsciously, for I 
hear much better in the light titan in the dark, though this 
is probably more a reading of'the speakers facial expres- 
sion. 


“I have an old aunt who is a sincere Christian Scientist. 
She tells me that she is worjeing on my case, and that 
some, fine morning I shall wake, up with my hearing per- 
fect!^ restored. That js, at present, the only hope I 
have of improved hearing. 

“But I am, by nature, of the Stoic .School of Philosophy, 
My attitude in the matter is simply— what can’t be cured 


must be endured; and so I accept my deafness as a handi- 
cap, and try to win the game in spite of it.” 

❖ ❖ 

The “Grand Old Man” among the Los Angeles deaf, 
Norman V. Lewis, will be 71 years old on March 27. A 
number of his friends will give him a surprise party and 
a purse of $72 in token of their friendship and esteem. 
Mr. Lewis is a veteran printer and is still working. He 
came from Canada 37 years ago, and worked in some of 
the newspaper offices here. Then he started a job print- 
ing office at the rear of his home at 22nd Street and 
Vermont Avenue. Vermont has since “gone into busi- 
ness,” as they say, when one of the original residence 
streets becomes a busy thoroughfare. 

Mr. Lewis’s first wife was a sister of Thomas Widd, 
the pioneer missionary among the Los Angeles deaf. 
His second wife was formerly Mrs. Allie Andrews, a 
well known charity worker. Both are staunch Episco- 
palians. Mr. Lewis has made a number of additions and 
improvements to his plant and now has a very well equip- 
ped establishment, which is managed by Mr. Andrew's, 
a son of Mrs. Lewis. The office was called “The Philo- 
cophus Press” for many years. This difficult word means- 
“deaf man’s friend.” On January first a new name was 
adopted, that of “The Maple Leaf Press.” 


Brief 


For the Deaf of Pennsylvania in their Plea to Repeal the Re- 
striction against them to operate Motor Vehicles by Act of 
the General Assembly of June 30th, 1919, P. L. 678. 

To His Excellency, Governor Gifford Pinchot: 

The Honorable Members of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, 

And the Honorable Highway Department, all of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 

Gentlemen: 

We commend the following data for your perusal with the 
hope that you will give this matter your unbiased judgment. 
If we show you that any present law is wrong and unjust, could 
we not expect and cherish the hope that you will at the first 
opportunity right the same. 

FRANKLIN C. SMIELAU 
Special Representative of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society for the Advancement of 
the Deaf (Incorporated.) 

HARRY A. CORYELL, 

Attorney for Said Society . 

Selinsgrove, Penn., Feb. 6, 1 923.. 
To the Hon. Gifford Pinchot, 

Governor of Pennsylvania: 

My dear Governor Pinchot: — 

Because of an interest I have long shown in combatting un- 
fair and unreasonable discrimination against deaf persons 
operating motor vehicles in Pennsylvania, I have been appointed 
special representative of the Pennsylvania Society for the 
Advancement of the Deaf to take up the matter of having the 
present ruling modified. In that capacity I respectfully call to 
your consideration the fact that every deaf autoist in the coun- 
try is directly interested in the attitude assumed in the right of 
the class to use the highways for which they are assessed. 
That this great Commonwealth which our taxes help to main- 
tain should debar us from its streets and highways is indefen- 
sible. Pennsylvania is the only State in the Union that has on 
its statutes a law, placed there by regularly-constituted law- 
makers, making legal such a discrimination. In all other states 
the restriction has been the result of placing discretion in the 
hands of single persons who are not remotely qualified by 
education or by experience to pass upon a question so inter- 
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woven with elements of psychology as is this one. They have 
steadfastly ignored not only the advice and criticism of men 
qualified by long experience and under close association, but 
the evidence of accident statistics as well. 

The report of Dr. Raymond Dodge, Chairman of the Divi- 
sion of Psychology of the National Research Council, (extracts 
from which were printed in the Literary Digest a few weeks 
ago) describes brain-tests all of which had relation to the 
training of sight alone in guarding against accidents. A deaf 
person’s sight, where deafness is of long standing, is trained 
to the highest pitch along the lines identical with those required 
for the safe handling of an automobile. 

A peculiarly unintelligent feature of the attitude of opposition 
is in the assumption that deaf persons care nothing for their 
personal safety; that they are willing to risk life and limb for 
the pleasures and profits to be found in motor-driving; that a 
lifetime of dodging automobiles on foot and otherwise guarding 
themselves by alert wits and trained vision has taught them 
nothing of the dangers of the road. 

In the hundreds of letters I have exchanged on this subject I 
have never had a valid reason presented for the refusal of a 
license, nor have I been able to unearth a single authentic case 
where deafness was responsible for an accident. In one in- 
stance a Commissioner was reported to me as declaring that a 
deaf man could not hear the whistle of a traffic officer calling 
him back. That was all. Personally, I have never been in a 


car that was called back, though it is conceivable that it might 
happen. It does not, however, appear to be a sufficient reason 
for refusing a license. And whistles are being discarded in 
the big cities in favor of semaphores. 

It goes without saying that the ultimate solution of our traffic 
problems can be reached only by intelligent and painstaking 
study and consultation. Thus far this has been wholly lacking 
as applied to the deaf of our Commonwealth; no one who ino<ws 
has been called into consultation; theory and prejudice have 
had complete sway in laying down on our statutes this unfair, 
unjust and unreasonable rule. Your Excellency has a splendid 
opportunity to give sanction to the modification of this rule and 
perform a service that will be far-reaching in its effects. 

Respectfully yours, 

(Signed) FRANKLIN C. SM1ELAU. 

Gentlemen : — 

We wish to submit that the adoption of so drastic an enact- 
ment as this without consulting authorities familiar with the 
ability and shortcomings incident to deafness was extremely 
unjust and unnecessary. 

We have had considerable correspondence with persons who 
have had life-long associations with deaf people, and without 
exception they express themselves as strongly opposed to the 
law as it is today in Pennsylvania. 


Thirty-nine Years Ago at Gallaudet 



INTRODUCTORY CLASS OF 1889— GALLAL DET COLLEGE 
(Taken in 1884 by Photographer Douglas of New England) 

First Row, sitting — Thomas S. Marr, J. S. Long. Wm. H. Lipsett and Harry Van Allen. Second Row. standing and sitting — Painter, C 
'W, Charles, l.awrens, James, Hofsteater, Hemstred, Day and Tel Her. Third Row — -Schwirtz. Washburn, Sphar, Thompson and El- 
gertcAi. Last Row- in Rear — Dobson, Maginn, Barrett, Profs Draper and Hotchkiss. 
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COMMENTS 

President Percival Hall of<Gallaudet College, Washington, D. 
C.,(the only college for the. -deaf in theiworld) ^writes from 
nearly thirty years’ experience as the head and an instructor 
of this college. You will note that he declares that of the 
dozens of deaf drivers personally known to him, none have 
been in serious accidents, and he gives the reason for this. 

“The deaf are particularly careful in watching traffic because 
of their infirmity. This is especially true of those who have 
been deaf a long time. The safe driving of an automobile 
depends practically entirely on good vision and good judgment. 

I am acquainted with a number of deaf. drivers none of whom 
have been blamed for an accident., I have ridden with a 
number of them myself and have found them good drivers.” 

H. D. Drake, of the office of the disbursing agent of 
Gallaudet College, himself entirely deaf, writes as follows: 
“Some twenty deaf-mutes here in the District have permits and 
as far as I know not a single license has been revoked. Several 
have had trouble, but this was not due to their deafness. 
Personally I have been driving cars since 1910 and so far I 
have a perfectly clean record. I am personally acquainted 
with a number of policemen here in Washington and they all 
agree with me that hearing is not essential in the driving of a 
car; in fact deafness is a blessing as you are not bothered by 
the many complicated sounds and noises. They often ride 
with me about town and are not afraid!” 

(Mr. Drake gives the piece of information which should be 
of particular interest to you gentlemen: “It may be of interest 
to you to know that the side mirror so much used for keeping 
tab on the rear is the invention of a deaf man in England — I 
believe his name is Wilson. It is almost universally used now 
by hearing people and in some states the law requires their 
use.”) 

Dr. Harold Hays, New York, Specialist in Ear Diseases. 

Has driven car self 12 years. 

“I wish to protest against any ruling which would discriminate 
against deafened persons operating motor vehicles. Incidentally, 
1 wish to remark that I am not deaf myself, and therefore can 
look at this matter from an impartial point of view. The 
majority of deafened persons are keenly alive to the factors 
than the hearing people would be. As a rule, they have keen 
eyesight and use it to good advantage particularly when driving 
an automobile. To my mind, what is of more importance is the 
test of eyesight and .reflex action .” 

Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Superintendent Pennsylvania Institution 

for the Deaf , Mt. Airy, Phila. 

In my experience intelligent deaf persons are less inclined 
to take chances than hearing persons; they are more careful. 
I have had charge of a very large school (over $00 deaf pupils) 
for more than 50 years. I have felt that intelligent deaf 
persons should be permitted to operate automobiles and doubt 
much if their doing so would prove a menace, to others using 
the highways.” 

E. V. Grahill, Attorney-at-Law, lloston, Mass., in a letter to 

Registrar F. A. Goodwin of the Mass. Automobile Depart- 
ment: 

“I have for some time been counsel for the Speech Readers 
Guild of Boston, and through experience thus obtained I do not 
hesitate to state that, in my opinion, persons of impaired hear- 
ing, who are not otherwise disqualified, are much safer persons 
to be entrusted with the operation- of a motor vehicle^than are 
most persqti* who have their full ability to hear; that impair- 
ment itself n^akes them more attentive to the road and causes 
them to use their other senses with greater acuteness.” 

To the above, Registrar Goodwin replied that he had “no 
intention to discriminate against the deafened; that he had 
his records gone over carefully and could not find a single in- 
stance of an accident due to deafness.” 


Dr. F. W. Booth, Superintendent Nebraska School for the Deaf,. 
Omaha, Neb. 

“I have owned and operated three automobiles. 

“The deaf depend wholly upon the sight, the most reliable 
of the senses in automobile driving. The hearing person 
divides his trust between the two senses, sight and hearing, the 
latter being, because of the noises made by his own car, in the 
extreme unreliable. Hearing may even be considered a hind- 
rance to safe riding, to the extent .that a . driver listens and 
takes part in conversation with others in the car. A deaf driver 
never takes his eyes or his attention off the road before him. 

I have ridden at the side of and behind numerous deaf persons 
and they have been without exception careful drivers.” 

In a recent communication to Mr. W . W . Beadell, chairman 
of the Traffic Bureau of the National Association of the Deaf, 
G. E. Wallis, Editor of the National Safety News, organ of 
the National Safety Council, describes a “Safe Driver ”: — 

“It certainly seems logical that good eyesight backed by an 
alert brain is more essential in the driving of a motor vehicle 
safely than is the sense of hearing. You should have no 
difficulty in making this difference apparent. You would, 
naturally, seek to show that a motorist who watches traffic care- 
fully, keeps his place in line of traffic, observes all crossing 
rules, uses the proper hand signals in turning off or going into 
streets, and who looks to the right, left, in front and behind 
him when he is about to change his course, is a safe driver and 
a person to be patterned after.” 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Two years ago this extreme special law was passed in 
Pennsylvania prohibiting the issuing of licenses^to persons lack- 
ing two per cent, of normal hearing. Later the Highway 
Commissioner interpreted this law as meaning "no person who 
cannot distinguish spoken words at a distance of five feet, the 
speaker being behind.” Were this law strictly enforced it 
would apply to practically every driver of an automobile, .since 
none can hear at that distance when their engines are running, 
nor any person in a closed car. The law was passed in face 
of the personal assurances of Governor Sproul, the Lieutenant 
Governor, the Speaker of the House, and Members of the Senate 
Committee that they did not favor such action depriving the 
deaf of the privilege of operating a motor vehicle. Later 
Governor Sproul excused his action in signing the bill by saying 
that the Highway Commissioner (since deceased) desired the 
law. 

While this law was pending interested persons in Pennsyl- 
vania made a thorough investigation, and we are informed 
that they listed no less than 140 deaf persons driving their own 
cars. Of this number nine were truck drivers and four drivers 
of public jitneys. At the same time the records of accidents 
throughout the state, kept at Harrisburg, were combed and not 
a single accident chargeable to deafness was discovered. 

CALIFORNIA 

Communications from three prominent deaf gentlemen known 
to all of their fellowmen of this state assure that no accidents 
of any importance have taken place among deaf drivers of that 
state where deafness was responsible. ’ There have been arrests 
for speeding and other breaches of traffic rules. They repart 
that there are about forty licenses in the hands of the deaf of 
Los Angeles district and about thirty in the San Francisco 
district. One of the writers states that the secretary of the 
auto club of Southern California, which approves a physical 
test of all applicants for licenses as well as the customary 
demonstration of ability to operate a car and a knowledge of 
the traffic laws, declares that if a deaf man can prove himself 
a good driver, deafness alone should not result in rejection. 

CONNECTICUT 

The Highway Commissioner thinks so well of licensing the 
deaf as motor drivers that he' personally has granted licenses to 
several deaf persons and is since watching results. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

In the District of Columbia a deaf-mute driving a car very 
slowly on a dark and sleety night ran down and killed an aged 
colored woman. The testimony at the coroner’s trial showed 
that the accident happened in the middle of a block and that 
the woman stepped from the curb unexpectedly directly in front 
of the machine as it arrived opposite her. The driver was 
completely exonerated by the inquest. The fact that the driver 
was deaf did not escape the chief of police, however, and up- 
on his refusing a permit to a deaf man the case was brought 
before the Commissioners of the District. After a full hearing 
the Commissioners issued instructions to the police to give every 
deaf applicant a fair trial and if he was qualified, to issue a 
permit. No licenses in the hands of known deaf drivers were 
called in. 

An argument presented to the Commissioners and which 
apparently made the greatest impression upon them has very 
special significance at this time and I wish to call the particular 
attention of you gentlemen to this. Drivers of trucks in the 
District had been ordered to install side mirrors for the reason 
that there had been continuous complaint of their blocking 
trolley cars and often the fire apparatus of the city. It had 
been shown to the Commissioners that many of the drivers 
could not hear the bells of the trolley cars and fire apparatus. 
One of the defenders of the deaf drivers reminded the Com- 
missioners of this fact and then pointed out that a deaf driver 
constantly watches his mirror and that being accustomed to 
depend on his eyes was always alert for any movement within 
his range of vision or in the reflection of his mirror; but that a 
truck driver whose hearing under normal conditions is good is 
not in the habit of depending upon his eyes for anything trans- 
piring to the rear of his car and would therefore commonly 
neglect his mirror, even though he had one. 

We have said that this was significant. A widely published 
press dispatch was sent out on Saturday, September 9th, 1922, 
in which M. O. Eldridge, Director of roads of the American 
Automobile Association’s Good Roads Committee, was quoted 
as reporting to the Secretary of Commerce as follows: 

“Motor trucks need mirrors, as they travel at a slower 
rate of speed than passenger cars, and the noise of the 
engine completely drowns out, in many instances, the horn 
of the motorist behind, who is blowing for the road.” 

Mr. Eldridge could have added that the character of a large 
number of the loads carried by trucks is such as to add to the 
noise of the engine and that the majority of large trucks are 
provided with completely — or partly — enclosed seats for the 
•drivers, thus further obstructing all sound. We are stressing 
this argument because it is obvious that a heavy truck driven 
by a person who hears no sounds and yet who is nat trained to 
deafness is a very much greater menace on our public roads 
than is the driver of another car who is trained to use his eyes 
alone and had the further incentive to use them with care for 
-self-preservation . 

MICHIGAN 

In this center of the automobile industry the principal of the 
School for the Deaf informs us that to his personal knowledge 
in the constantly shifting population there are in the city of 
Flint twelve totally deaf owners and operators; in Detroit, 
twenty-one; in Lansing, three, and about forty scattered through 
the smaller places. Many of these have owned and driven 
their cars for years over thousands of miles without serious 
mishaps of any kind . He adds, “the traffic officers in the cities 
•of Michigan know them as able and careful drivers and the 
garage men as splendid machinists (many being employed in 
the big automobile plants of Detroit, Pontiac, Flint and Lan- 
sing). At the Fordson Tractor plant in Detroit one of the best 
testers of the finished tractors is a deaf man. In Michigan, in 
the years the deaf have been driving, there have been only two 
arrests and those were for speeding." 

This gentleman further states that recently a deaf driver of 
a motorcycle and his wife were run down by another motor car. 
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the occupants of which were injured as well as the deaf couple. 
The case was reported to the State Department at Lansing, and 
later when the deaf man of Flint applied for a license, backed 
by the approval of the chief of police, a license was refused. 
A committee of deaf gentlemen visited Lansing and personally 
C"nferred with the Secretary of State and showed him his mis- 
take with the result that he withdrew his objection and left the 
matters as therefore in the hands of chiefs of police. 

MINNESOTA 

The principal of the State School for the deaf, who is also 
the editor . f a newspaper for the deaf, published at this school 
and who therefore keeps in close touch with all its graduates, 
informs us that there are about seventy-five licenses in the hands 
of totally deaf drivers in that state and that during all the years 
of such driving he had learned of but “two or three" cases 
where a deaf driver had been involved in an accident. These 
accidents were collisions and the hearing that followed whollv 
exonerated the deaf drivers from responsibility therefor. 

NEW JERSEY 

In an interview with a deaf man, Governor Silzer said 
emphatically: “The deaf will have a square deal with the 
power of the State of New Jersey behind it." 

In New Jersey the restriction against the issuing of licenses 
to the deaf was based upon a case a few years ago at Asbury 
Park where a young deaf-mute ran down and injured a man. 
The newspaper accounts described the accident as an ordinary 
one; the driver was going at slow speed; the injured man was 
standing in the street talking to a friend and seeing the auto- 
mobile coming became panic-stricken and dodged back and 
forth in front of it with the usual results. Yet because the 
driver happened to be a deaf-mute the authorities promptly 
issued a ban against licenses in the hands of deaf persons. 

In New Jersey there is talk of organizing a state association 
of deaf drivers with the object of assisting the automobile 
authorities bv passing upon the qualification of deaf applicants 
for licenses. 

NEW YORK 

Governor Smith and Highway Commissioner Bert Lord, both 
expressed themselves as opposed to any legislation against the 
deaf autoist. 

NEW YORK CITY 

The New York I.eague for the Hard of Hearing, a strong 
organization which did wonderful service during the late war 
in aiding deafened si-ldiers as well as in placing hard of hear- 
ing people in positions, informs us that in the Greater City 
there are about 250,000 persons of acknowledged deafness, or 
about one in every 240. Naturally a very large number of 
these operate their own automobiles and so far as the League 
knows none of them have ever been in an accident caused by 
their deafness. As a curious fact it is cited that a taxicab is 
being driven by an aged man who is so deaf that his fares are 
compelled to write their destination on a pad when they employ 
him. He is known to practically all of the traffic officers of the 
city and never has been in an accident of anv description, it 
was said. 

The secretary of the New York League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing writes as follows: 

“The League’s stand in the matter (of licenses in the 
hands of the deaf) is that each case ought to be decided 
upon individually. Motor licenses should not be granted 
indiscriminately nor should they be withheld from all 
deafened persons." 

The head of one of the departments of one of New Y.»rk 
City's great universities writes fully of his experience in driving 
cars both before and after he became deaf. He says: “So far 
as I am personally concerned, 1 feel absolutely no handicap in 
driving because of my impaired hearing. Indeed, I am merely 
more careful, because in case of accident I feel that I should 
be blamed because of my defective hearing, even thmgh that 
might have nothing to do with the position. I have had no 
accidents since mv hearing became impaired. In the two or 
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three years before that I had several of minor character, but 
in the three years I have been driving since my hearing became 
defective, I have had no accident at all, though 1 have driven 
probably over 15,000 miles.” 


M rs. Edward B. Nitchie, principal of the Nitchie School jf 
Lip Reading, New York City, says: 

“It would be a great injustice to prohibit deaf people 
from driving a car, for many of them are excellent drivers 
(she states that ‘a good many’ of her pupils drive their 
own cars), and far less liable to accident than a great 
majority of hearing people. * * * It has been suggested 
by someone that psychology tests be applied to all applicants 
for licenses, to determine whether or not they respond 
quickly, and can think quickly, and that, I think, would be 
sensible. * * * The hearing driver is so often disturbed 
by the talk of the other occupants of the car, or so confi- 
dent of his ability to drive, that he grows careless. It 
seems to me that driving a car does not depend on good 
ears so much as on the way a person's mind works; that it 
is, the one who reacts quickly, and who keeps his mind on 
what he is doing, will make a good driver, regardless of 
his hearing, and if his mind works slowly, or reacts slowly, 
and he is inclined to think of anything but the business in 
hand, he will drive poorly.” 

OHIO 

While there appears to be no law or ruling in this state 
excluding licenses from the hands of the deaf, Akron presents 
one of the best demonstrations of any city' in the country. In 
proportion to population it not only has a greater number of 
young men and women totally deaf but also it has the greatest 
proportion of deaf drivers of motor vehicles. The Goodyear 
and Firestone plants have employed at the peak as many as 700 
young deaf men and women at high wages, and many of them 
drive their own cars. The Director of Public Safety of Akron 
wrote he never had an arrest for accident due to deafness; 
could see no reason why a deaf person was not as safe a driver 
as any. , • 


OREGON 

Section 4791 of Chapter XXX of the Motor Vehicle Law of 
this state is as follows: 

“Any person who has lost the use of one hand or one 
foot, or who has lost the use of both feet or whose eyesight 
or hearing are greatly impaired shall be considered as 
physically incapacitated ; provided the secretary of state 
may in his discretion and in such form as he may determine, 
issue a special license or permit to any such person, upon 
receipt of such evidence or demonstration as shall satisfy 
him that such person has had sufficient experience in the 
operation of a motor vehicle.” 


Tfiere is of^coui'se a remedy at law' — one that is now being 
agitated by the National Association of the Deaf with head- 
quarters in Chicago. Were a case to be brought into court by 
one who has been refused a license it would be incumbent upon 
th^' Motor Vehicle Department involved to present irrefutable 
evidence that deafness was responsible for the accidents. Such 
cases have been so rare that they would prove negligible. 
Whefl'' such cases are brought to your attention you will always 
have Tear by the assistance of some person competent to get at 
the fdcti'th rough long association with the deaf, as nearly every 
state and large city now have schools for the deaf. 

We have presented the above data with the thought that it 
would prove especially informative to those desiring the facts 
with regard to the deaf, and to rationally show you that no 
restriction against the deaf such as is con'tainpcf in tlie present 
statue law should remain uhrepealed. IrEthe case of an ac- 
cident involving a deaf person, those 'not specially infortqetl 
immediately attribute the difficulty to deafness, without further 

investigation . Fortunately the* facts disclose'* other causes. ' 

■ i « -■ si. ol .? * . • ' -nt - i*M • . . • « 


SUGGESTED AMENDMENT 

Be it enacted by the Senate and General Assembly of the State 

of Pennsylvania: 

1. That Section of Act of June 30th, 1919, P. L. 678 be and 
the same is hereby amended to read a follows: 

“The Commissioner of Motor Vehicles shall be authorized, 
and full power and authority are hereby given to him to license 
at his discretion, and upon payment of the lawful fee any person 
of the age of sixteen years or over, to be a motor vehicle 
driver, said Commissioner or his inspectors having first ex- 
amined said person, and being satisfied of his or her ability as 
an operator, which examination shall include a test of the know- 
ledge on the part of said person of such portions of the me- 
chanicism of motor vehicles as is necessary, in order to insure 
the safe operation of a vehicle of the kind or kinds indicated 
by the applicant, and of the laws and ordinary usages of the 
road and the said applicant having demonstrated his or her 
ability to operate a vehicle of the class designated; and the said 
commissioner of Motor Vehicles may, in discretion refuse 
to grant a license to drive motor vehicles to any person who 
shall, in the estimation of said Commissioner, be an improper 
person to be granted such a license; provided, however, that no 
phvsical defect of the individual applicant shall debar him or 
her from receiving a license unless it can be shown by common 
experience that such defect incapacitates him or her from safely 
operating a motor vehicle.” 


List of Deaf Auto Owners 
in Iowa 


NAME 


MEMBERS OF AUTO CLUB 

RESIDENCE 


CAR 


Council Bluffs Dodge 

Monticello Ford 

Hazleton ” 

Forest City “ 

Cedar Falls Cadillac 

Thompson Ford 

Conover Overland 

Dayton Franklin & Ford 

Nichols Ford 

Waver ly “ 

Oskaloosa “ 

Fort Dodge Dodge 

Cedar Rapids . Liberty 

Ottumwa 

Marion Ford 

Woodward Hudson 

Mason City Ford 

Council Bluffs Dodge 

Dubuque Ford 


Anderson, T. L 

Appleby, Chas 

Bennett, Geo 

Barnd, Carl 

Crosby, Geo 

Christensen, Thos 

Cummings, Geo 

Darst, Geo 

Elder, Earl 

Edgerly, Grant 

Falir, Morris, 

Haire, Ed 

Herbold, Louis 

* Hawkins, Joseph ..... 

Gabrielson, Arthur .... 

Jessen, John 

Johnson, Edwin 

Long, J. Schuyler 

Lowe, Lyle ; . . 

Meade, Chas 

McCook, Matt 

McKean, Jay 

Me Laughlin, Wallace . 

Orr, Ira 

Osterberg, Carl W. . . . 

Ray, M. Ogden 

Remain, Fred 

Rogers, Jesse 

* Seaman, Jason 

* Shade, Ralph i ...... . 

Ringtiell, Dr. E. B 

Slight,. Dan. 

Smith, , Glen H.. . , 

Stillman, Raymond 

Thompson, Frank 

Thorn, Fred 

Toomsen, Tyle 

* Weichman; Ear) ..... 

VV^rf Fred 

'^Drivers of autos owned by parents or 'relatives. ■ -' ri * 

rU .«» OTHER DEAF AUTO DRIVERS' TN IOWA 
Brandt, J aedb . •- : 1 . . ;• . ? . ' «f Ildaff 1 . . . ! . ! f. . f f\* ‘ J'effr# 

Butcher, James Atlantic ;>.s .vy.-.- . ixCiu iVvnb 

C’o/i rad , Joe . . . . , . ^ . , Adair . ,, , ... ■.^ro.,,j'jy,lLurf JOn 
C^juss, Alber 4 /;jl . . , . , g :C.Jare, T , A ,. s!]r ,*. r/r » < T!if t 


Riceville Overland 

Marion Ford 

. Clinton . Star 

Columbus City “ 

Cedar Rapids Dodge 

Cedar Rapids Ford 

Templeton " 

Fontanelle “ 

Cedar Rapids “ 

Dubuque . Dodge 

Cenrer Points-. . . , Ford 

Cedar Falls . , 

Cedar, Rap Oakland 

Waterloo „ ............. . Buick 

Minnesota .*. Ford 

Cedar Falls “ 

Aplington Bilick 

Cedar Rapids Nash 

Fort Dodge • v ia , 
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Dorn, Chas 

Denver 

Ford 

Freese, Ben 

Guttenberg . . . 


Garvey, Cornelius . . . . 

Clermont 


Herbold, Chas 

Newton 


Hertel, Julius 

. VanHorne 


Huffman, 



Horton, Geo 

Glidden 


Leerhoff, Detmer 



Lough ran, Willie 

Davenport . . . 


Moore. Brick 

Botna . . . 

a 

Mather, 

Oakville 

it 

Osterberg, Oscar T. . . 

Davenport 


Powers, William 

Cedar Rapids . 

Nash 

Robinson, Olden 

Spencer 



Rogers, Guv 

Fontanelle .... 


Sievert, Mathias 


>• 

Schara, Herman 

. . . Castalia 

it 

Sullivan, John 

Des Moines . . . 


Stanek, Chas 

. . Fontanelle .... 


Stinton. Josiah 

Orange Citv . . . 


Slikkerveer, 

Orange Citv . . . 


Stover, M 

Atlantic 


Walgren, 

Fairfield 


Note — If any names 

are omitted in the 

above list, kindlv 

send word to the editor 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

or to Carl Osterberg, 

1320 First Avenue 


If not a member, better send $1 to Mr. Osterberg and enroll. 



Bottom row, left to riicht : E. C. Williams, N. J. ; J. C. Williams, N. C. ; K. Murphy, I'tah ; G. H. Hummel, Jr„ X. J. ; H. G. Crutcher. 
Ky. ; H V. Schermer, Penn. ; H. S. Austin, Fla. Top row: J. Bol itzer, X. V.; T. E. Fowlkes, Va. ; F. M. Dohrmann, Katis. ; J. A. 

Pingitore, N. J.; P. K. Grainger, Canada; C. Fragin, Penn 


The Post-Graduates of the New Jersey School 


HE New Jersey School for the Deaf at Trenton 
being supplied with an excellently equipped 
industrial building, in many ways better that; 
other State Schools — and having competent 
instructors in the various trade departments 
caused Supt. Alvin E. Pope to conceive and carry out a 
plan several years ago whereby a limited number of 
graduates of other State schools may have an opportunity 
to learn some trade taught at this school. 

Quite often it so happens that a graduate of another 
State school leaves his school without sufficient training 
for some commercial pursuit, due either to lack of equip- 
ment at his particular school, or insufficient time in which 
to practice and learn a particluar trade. Also, at times one 
may wish to change his occupation to some other field, 
but lacks the training. In both cases they would either 
have to serve an apprenticeship for several years and 
work up, or attend a trade school. 

The drawbacks of being an apprentice should need no 
explanation, while if a deaf man choose the second course 
and enter a trade school he w r ould be handicapped in many 
ways, chiefly thru inability to understand his instructor 
who also in many cases would probably not understand 
him nor how to teach him and would more often regard 
his deaf pupil as a “brake” on the rest of the classes because 
of the time required to write out instructions. Here, the 
instructors are competent, understand the deaf and the 
sign language. 

Thus a chance to come here and learn some trade is a 
real opportunity. In exchange for tuition and meals 
they (the post-graduates) are required to work for the 


school a given number of hours per week at any task 
which may be assigned to them. However, they are re- 
quired to room outside the school grounds. 

This arrangement is advantageous both to the school 
and to the post-graduates, for it helps the school to secure 
good employees at a moderate rate, while the post-graduates 
have a chance to learn a trade at little or no cost to 
themsevles, and while practicing at their trade they are 
under actual working conditions, for, while learning they 
are working on real job orders. 

They work or practice at their trade during the hours 
when the pupils of the school are attending classes or are 
occupied in athletics. Thus there is no interference in 
any way with the pupils of the school learning some trad-'. 

Among the trades taught here, are; all-round composi- 
tion and printing, linotyping, (there being eight lino- 
type machines) photo-engraving, cabinet-making, mechan- 
ical drawing, line drafting, mechanical designing, blue 
printing and applied arts. 

The present crop of post-graduates are taking up 
linotyping, all-round composition and printing, photo-en- 
graving. cabinet making, and mechanical drawing. 
They have the use of the library and at certain hours a 
school room is at their disposal as a club room. Thej r 
may take part in athletic match games at a time when there 
are not enough pupils to complete a team. A course in 
composition and grammar is also arranged for them two 
t vettings a week, so that those who wish, may have an 
opportunity to improve their English. In general, they 
dwell in an atmosphere of good w ill and comradeship. 

Henry S. Austin. 
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1- Ponjthjr Fraser, grandchild of Mrs, Ella B. I.loyd, of Trenton. 2. Ralph L,ee Mealer, Jr., 20 months old, hearing son of Mr. and 
Mrs. R. I,. Mealer, of CottOndale, Ala. Mr. Mealer was Mattie House before marriage. l’hoto taken at age of eighteen months. 

3 Stuart Watson Thomas, aged lour, son of Mr. and Ms. William W. Thomas, of Yonkers, New York. 4. Left, son of Mr. and Mrs 
George Murphy; center, girl of Lilly Gwin Andreweski ; right, son of Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Thompson. Horn, June, July, and Au- 
gust, 1921. 5. Norman, (and mother) son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles T. Hummer, of Jersey City, N. J. His dad is a prominent leader 
among the deaf of Hudson County. 6. Raymond and Mildred, children of Mr. and Mrs. Hubert B. West (formerly Miss Litzenberg) 
of I- airfield, Iowa. 7. Winston, aged seven years, and Joyce, aged eight months. The mother’s maiden name was Nellie M. Rayn. 
She is a charming conversationalist and, true to the traits of the Irish blood, is inclined to take a humorous view' of everything she 
^ees or reads, and yet takes an interest in home life. The father has taken part in many of the activities among the various societies 
for the ceaf of the state and city. He is a member of Flint Division, No. 15, N. F. S. D. ; also of the National Association of the 
iT* a i ” ,e Association of the Deaf and Flint Social Club. He is a door hanger by occupation and has been connected with* 

the Buick for the past eight years. Both Mr. and Mrs. Beach are graduates of the Michigan School for the Deaf. They have a 
home of their own in the newly created suburbs, Civic Park, which, by the way, is but a short distance from the city proper. 
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This is not a graveyard, but the mining field of Columbia. Here 
the miners in the early fifties washed away gravel which in a 
few years yielded returns of upwards of sixty million dollars. The 
white masses are the marble rocks which refused to wash away. 
12000 men daily toiled on this field, each individual protecting the 
small space alloted to him with an ever ready six shooter 


Interior of the church at Columbia. The church sold the 
ground beneath it for $100,000; that is, the right to mine 
there. The purchasers of this right found that more enterpris- 
ing individuals had already stealthily washed out the gold. The 
bricks of which this church is built are heavily charged with 
gold and would yield a fortune if mined 


THE LAND OF BRET HARTE AND MARK TWAIN. 

JOHN MUIR arrived in San Francisco his 
words were, "Where are the Sierras?" 
er there," replied a stranger with an east- 
d wave of his hand and immediately John 
r tarted out on foot to cover the 180 miles 
that would bring him to the rising, rolling, territory that marks 
the beginning of the western slope of the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains. Here amongst conditions almost idealic, the early 
miners had prospected for surface gold, and here Bret Harte 
and Mark Twain prospected for the still more precious gems 
■of literature which they have given to the world. 


Now one may take a sleepy little train that winds its way- 
through Jamestown (Jimtown of old), to Sonora, or mav 
transfer to a still more diminutive affair at Jamestown and 
pull up at Angels, or Angels Camp as known in olden times. 
The latter route takes us through Tuttletown, former home of 
Bret Harte, and the almost equally' well known Jackass Hill, 
places now which are but a ghost of their former selves. 
Here, too, as we cross the Stanislaus River we pass Melones, 
seat of the present day Carson Hill mine, which with its 
monthly output of more than a hundred thousand dollars is 
the largest gold mine in the west. But Carson Hill is a deep 
quartz mine run by complicated machinery and manned by 
several hundred men, whereas in the early days of placer 




Present appearance of Roaring Camp. Nothing is left of this Across the river from Roaring Camp. The flume at the top carries 

historic mining town wafer to the Carson Hill mine, largest gold mine in the west 
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mining along the banks of the river at the same spot six 
thousand men drew their mail. Six thousand red shirted men, 
handy with the pick and shovel and equally as handy with 
the ever ready six shooter, men far away from home and the 
restraints of law and order save that known to early mining 
camps. And but a few miles away there were six thousand 



A sleepy little train carries one from Jametsown across the Stani- 
slaus just below the site of Roaring Camp. Hire Joaqufn Muri- 
etta, the bandit, held sway, and here JJouglas Fairbanks and 
\\‘m. S. Hart have endeavored to portray in pictures the life of 

the 49er 

more and beyond these thousands still, so that the hills and 
ravines were rapidly being honeycombed of their precious 
metal. 

But let us start at Sonora. This beautiful little town, of 
unsurpassed climate, nestled within a vale of trees, still pre- 
serves much of its former mining aspect, but the territory upon 
which it depends is becoming increasingly agricultural. To 
the east are immense reserviors and pow r er plants supplying 
electricity to the interior of the state; and in this direction, 
too, are magnificient drives through the Stanislaus Forest 
Reserve. To the south east are the Yosemite and Hetch 
Hetchy Valleys, but if we are to follow on the trail of Bret 
Harte and Mark Twain we must hug rather closely the Mother 
Lode which lies to the north and west. 

Proceeding north we come to the almost ancient town of 
Columbia. At a distance the sight which greets us quite 
convinces us that we are approaching a cemetery, but as we 
draw near the whitened tombtones become masses of rock. 
These rocks of limestone formation give the marble like effect 
common to grave stones. Well, might they be called the grave 
stones of thousands of gold crazed fortune seekers. 

In the early fifties Columbia was a seething hive of some 
12,000 souls. It proved one of the richest finds in California’s 
early history. The rich gravel found in this rather small 
area yielded in a few years upwards of sixty million dollars. 
Naturally in such a district with so many eager picks and 
shovels flying, there had to be some restriction as to an in- 
dividual’s working space. Accordingly the territory was ap- 
portioned off daily by the first arrivals making a circle as 
wide as they could with their shovel during one turn of their 
bodies. Within this space they were priviledged to mine 
during the day. The gravel had to be washed with water and 
this was purchased from push carts which in turn obtained it 
from the rather scanty supply flowing in a creek some distance 
away. 

As tffe^.vyater washed away the gravel it left behind the lime- 
stone foririatipn to which the district owes its present tomb- 
stone effect. The ground was washed down to water level 
where further progress was stopped. Later day miners have 
bored a tunnel under this gravel deposit and plan to drain 


away the water which will, so they expect permit of the full 
exploitation of the district and yield a further recovery of 
many millions of dollars of gold. 

The circular mining pace daily allotted to each individual 
naturally led to many quarrels. It was death to encroach 
on the space allotted to another miner and for such infractions 
as well as others of the camp, the offenders were escorted a 
short ways along the road to where a flume stood and from 
this they were soon sent into eternity via the end of a rope. 
From which we get the expression which persists even to this 
day that so-and-so “went up the flume.” 

The only territory in this district not openly touched by 
the miners’ picks was that beneath the church, which stood and 
still stands out in solitary grandeur at the edge of the tomb- 
stone field. At last the church authorities yielded to popular 
demand and for the sum of $100,000 gave permission to the 
donors to wash out the soil beneath the church. The money so 
realized permitted the interior walls of the church to be hand 
painted, but sad, indeed, was the discovery of the purchasers 
that the ground which they proposed to mine had been secretly 
washed out by others and so carefully done as to escape 
detection. The church as it stands to-day is not a pretentious 
affair, but the gold in the bricks of which it is built would, 
so it has been estimated, build a palatial building. 

Few buildings remain in Columbia, but some of these are 
of massive construction. One of these housed the first bank 
of D. O. Mills, the financial genius of the early days. One 
solitary deaf man lives in Columbia. He is Antonio San- 
guinetti, who follows the trade of shoe-making in Sonora. 
Once a week he returns to Columbia to pass the week-end 
with his mother, a pioneer of the district. 

Proceeding west one comes to the site of Roaring Camp and 
who has not heard of “The Luck of Roaring Camp?” But 
alas, the luck of Roaring Camp is no more, for the location 
is but a mass of rocks swept down by the river’s flow. The 
scenery along the river remains intact. Here Joaquin Muri- 
etta, notorious outlaw, once held sway, and here Douglas 
Fairbanks, Wm. S. Hart, and others have endeavored to live 
once again the life of the 49er and portray in pictures the 
tumultuous existence he led. 

One may proceed on beyond the river to Angels, a prosperous- 
town for this region and here meet Jake Ayala. Jake who 
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At Angels Camp one meets Jake Ayala and 
at his place Jake will show you a cabinet of 
historical interest. Amongst other things are 
= two dried and wizened frogs, prized relics, = 

| upon which Jake will stake his reputation 

as being the original Jumping • Frogs of 
Calaveras 
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Is an old timer in this region has a little cabinet of curiosities 
and amongst these are two dried and wizened frogs, relics of 
years. On these Jake is prepared to stake his reputation as 
being the original Jumping Frogs of Calaveras. 

Thus ends our journey through the heart of the Bret Harte 
country, but not all of it. We have not mentioned even such 
a historic locality as Table Mountain. As for Mark Twain, 
he covered a much wider district than did Bret Harte and 
the two of them have perpetually enscribed the district upon 
California’s roll of fame. 

Word from the Capitol in Sacramento is to the effect that 
the clause in the Breed automobile bill, which has been objec- 
tionable to the deaf, has been eliminated. While exact details 
are lacking we presume that the clause referred to states that 
■“The division shall not issue an operator's or chauffeur’s 
license to any person when in the opinion of the division or its 
authorized subordinates after an examination as hereinbefore 
provided such person is unable to exercise reasonable and 
ordinary control over a motor vehicle while operating the same 
upon the public highways because ******* of defective 
hearing * * * *.” Senator Breed who introduced tile bill, 
by far the most important automotive bill of the session, and 
who has extensive backing, was of the opinion that the deaf 
should not be permitted further licenses as drivers, but Senator 
Eden who is a close personal friend of Senator Breed's and 
who happens to be on the motor vehicle committee persuaded 
the latter to withdraw the clause. Senator Eden has a deaf 
wife who drives him to and fro from their home in southern 
California to the capitol, a round trip of a thousand miles. 
So he ought to know the status of the deaf as drivers. He 
has taken considerable interest in the efforts of the deaf to 
retain their right to drive automobiles and has assured them 
of his support. He and Mrs. Eden recently attended a meeting 
of the Los Angeles Silent Club where Mr. Eden repeated his 
assurances. So the deaf of California may feel safe for the 
next two years, but eternal vigilance is necessary to preserve 
their rights. The California Protective League of the deaf 
extends its thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Eden. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the California 
Association of the Deaf, the selection of Los Angeles as the 
meeting place for next summer’s convention was approved. 
This will be the first occasion on which the state association 
has met in convention in the southern part of the state and the 
results will be vvatched with much interest by northern mem- 
bers. It is planned that the Los Angeles branch of the National 
Association of the Deaf shall play host to those in attendance. 
The convention will meet during the July 4th holidays and as 
the other clubs in Los Angeles have arranged for festivities 
during this period, it will be a pleasant and profitable vacation 
for all who may desire to attend. Quite a number of auto- 
mobile parties from the Bay region and interior valleys of 
the state are expected to make their way down to the southern 
metropolis and one of the largest gatherings of the deaf ever 
known in the state may be the result. 

The following item culled from the press will throw some 
light upon the activities being exerted by various members 
of the state legislature in connection with deaf drivers of 
automobiles : 

PLEAS MADE FOR MAIMED AND DEAF 

Sacramento, Marrh 19. Pleas for maimed and deaf persons who, 
in spite of their afflictions, have managed to become competent auto- 
mobile drivers were presented tonight at a joint public hearing be- 
fore the Senate and Assembly motor vehicle committee on the proposed 
new general motor vehicle act of Senate Breed of Piedmont. 

The bill would provide for more rigid investigation of the mental, 
and physical qualifications of applicants for an operator's license. Sentor 
Slater, Santa Rosa, said he was acquainted with one-armed men who 
are capable drivers. Assemblyman Ileisinger, Fresno, said he knew 
•deaf persons who were careful and able in handling cars. 

Sentor A. B. Johnson, Pasadena, ventured that 90 per cent of the 
-motor accidents were caused by educated hut negligent drivers. 


Senator Charles W. Lvon, of Venice, Cal., w'as also present 
at the joint conference above alluded to and personally urged 
the adoption of the amendment eliminating the prohibition 
against deaf persons driving automobiles. The amendment 
was accepted. Senator Johnson’s estimation that 90 per cent, 
of motor accidents are caused by carelessness is worthy of note 
as being in line with the contention of the deaf that a careful 
deaf driver is just as safe on the highway as one who can 
hear. Assemblymen Heisinger, of Fresno, has previously as- 
sured the deaf of his section of the state that he was for them 
as drivers and no doubt there are many others ready to assist 
Senator Eden, so it looks as if the interests of the deaf of 
California were well safe-guarded as to motor laws for some 
time to come. 


Resolution 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the American As- 
sociation to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, held 
in Washington, on March 3, 1923, the following resolutions 
were adopted: 

Whereas, several states have passed laws prohibiting the 
deaf front operating motors on the public highways, and several 
other states are contemplating passing similar laws on the theory 
that the enforcement of these laws will reduce the number of 
accidents, 

Whereas, long acquaintance with the deaf on the part of the 
members of the Board of Directors of the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the l eaching of Speech to the Deaf convinces 
them that keenness of vision and constant alertness of the deaf 
more than compensates for the loss of hearing in so far as it 
relates to their ability to operate automobiles, 

Whereas, various members of the Board are personally ac- 
quainted with large numbers of deaf persons who operate 
cars — some of whom have crossed the continent, while others 
own and successfully operate public garages — none of these 
Directors have knowledge of more than one accident where a 
deaf person was operating a car, in which case hearing would 
not have prevented the accident; and in this case the driver 
was exonerated as not being at fault, 

Whereas. It has been the personal belief of this Board that 
such laws will not reduce the number of accidents in propor- 
tion to the number of people operating cars, 

Therefore, lie it Resolved, That practice and experience in 
various states of the Cnion have demonstrated the fallacy of 
the theory that laws prohibiting the deaf from operating motors 
will reduce the proportion of accidents; and be it further re- 
solved that this Board protest intelligent, capable and responsi- 
ble deaf of this country. 

(Signed) Harris Taylor, 

President. 

(Signed; H. M. McMan away. 

Secretary. 


South Dakota Convention 

The South Dakota Association for the Advancement of 
the Deaf will hold its next Convention at Lake Madison, a 
delightful summer resort in the eastern part of the state from 
August 1st to 7th. 

An excellent program and a corking good time will be 
enjoyed by all who can and will come. 

Mrs. Jessie B. Johnson. 


‘Doctor,” said the man who liked getting advice gratis, 
“What would you give for indigestion?" 

“Nothing.” replied the doctor promptly; I don't want indi- 
gestion." 

The greatest homage, we can pay to the truth is to use it. 
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THOMPSON MEMORIAL HALL 
Home oi Division No. 61 


The Minnesota Auxiliary Committee 


-ERRUP-I, yes, well, I hate to begin with "1 
I never did like “I," “Je,” “Ich, ’ me 
“myself,” or Cobb, not Tyrus, who crack 
our home runs for the Tigers, but the writer 

fellow of much avoirdupois, who uses up all 

of the “I”s in six founts of type without making an im- 
pression on the balance of the letters in a single case. 
There are times, however, when you have to ruthlessly 



crush your impulses, sort of step on yourself, so to say. 
This is such an occasion. I feel like Barnum introduc- 
ing Jenny Lind, only more so, for it is up to me to intro- 
duce seven Jennies. If you look sharp, you will note 
that the artist who prepared the sketch inserted a little 
pen and ink likeness of me. That is so if you want to 
know who in tarnation “I” is, you can see that it is me. 
Then, too, I am the much overworked press agent of the 
Local Committee and I did have a feeling that I would 
get ahead of the rest of the boys by having my likeness 
surrounded by so much loveliness. They may feel that 
there is something in being a “press agent” after all. 

But to get back to our mutton, no, I do not mean that 
exactly. It is just figurative speech. What I mean is, 
to get back to the girls. It will also explain why I felt 
the need of using an “I.” Here it is: 

I beg to present the ladies of the Auxiliary Commit- 
tee. If you judge of the work accomplished so far in 
raising funds for the entertainment of the delegates and 
visitors at the “Frat” Convention in St. Paul in iy24, the 
Auxiliary Committee is the tail that wags the dog. It 
is a fact that the attractive force of these seven charm- 
ing ladies has been such that there has been a steady 
stream of contributions and EARNINGS into the coffers 
of the Treasurer of the Convention Fund. It is not nec- 
essary to refer to what these girls are “going to do.” 
Right now we can point with pride to WHAT THEY 
HAVE DONE as an indication of what they will do. 
Remember, too, the convention is over a year off and 
they have just got well started. 

I use the “I” with pride, come to think of it. I pre- 
sent these ladies with so much pride that there is a strain 
on the TOP button of my vest. Why shouldn’t I be 
proud of them. Just look at them. They are good 
lookers, bright as brand new dollars and they are real 
“GO GETTERS.” I have had their pictures on my desk 
for a couple of weeks and I hate to send them on to 
The Worker because it is a grief to part with them. 
However, here they are. 

Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, I wish to present these 
ladies individually. Collectively they are a joy to behold, 
a privilege to know. Individually they are the essence 
of loveliness and to know them individually is what the 
Mahommcdian calls Heaven. 

Right about! Present Arms! Attention! Meet Mrs. 

Swangren, the Chairman of the Committee. Never mind, 


keep yor.r arms, she does not want them. Many of you 
have met Mrs. Swangren. She has lived in Minnesota. 
Illinois, Oregon and is back at home again. She has been 
to Frat Conventions w r ith her husband, who has gone as 
a delegate. There is nothing slow about her. She is as 
bright and witty as she is enthusiastic to get results. She 
is of English descent and was raised on a farm in Chicago 
County, Minnesota, not ten miles from the farm where 
the “Press Agent” got his early start in life. If I start in 
to praise the charming features of these seven girls I 
will find myself tied up in bow knots before I am half 
through. I was not the author of the Thousand and One 
Nights. Even this unsurpassed detailer of feminine 
charms steps on his own toes some times when he has 
only one dark eyed damsel to tell about and here I am 
with seven on my hands. But say, you just note the eyes, 
the eye brows, the placid, kindly face and if you do not 
agree with me that Mrs. Swangren is all right, I am 
through with you for keeps. 

Miss Flonshinski! Now boys, stop that staring and 
gaping. Elizabeth is not making eyes at you. It is 
just her natural, every day poise. You can see a little 
doubt in her reflective glance. She wants to know just 
what sort of fish you are. That high arch to her eye- 
brows denotes courage. She is an all around girl. She 
plays a splendid game of pool. Rolls the bones with 
neatness and dispatch. Just what she says to them, 
deponent sayeth not, because he is deaf, but they mind 
her as well trained bones should mind. She is a fine 
dancer, a lover of out of door sports and withal a good 
“pal.” Now. Sammy, I have tried to do your little pet 
up brown and if I have not done her justice, you must 
consider the limited space. 

Permit me to present Mrs. Winston. Mirs. Winston is 
the young matron who sports a Rolls-Royce together 
with some smile. The marcel waves ripple from her noble 
and well shaped brow around back of her head. What 
happens to them back there, I do not know, unless they 
ripple right around again to the front. In any event that 
head and smile and face makes you rather dizzy and you 
can see the waves in actual motion. Then, there's the 
twinkle in her eye and her bright and vivacious manner. 
She is one of these petit little damoiselles whom it is a 
joy to behold and whose conversation drives dull care 
away. But do not get the idea we are describing a butter- 
fly. Far from it. She is a practical, long headed little 
body and a good business woman. She has been instru- 
mental in taking in quite a sum for the Fund. 

Now, Gentlemen, this young lady with the gazelle like 
eyes is Mrs. Lauby. The picture will catch and hold 
your attention. There is no use for me to describe her 
charms when you can sec them for yourself. However, 
it is to be remarked that she has widely traveled. She 
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hails from a town in the North-Western part of the 
Great North Star State, called Staples. It is not such a 
big place. It is chiefly noted for being the birth-place 
of Mrs. Lauby. She goes back to her home town occa- 


sionally to dazzle the natives and to cause them to remem- 
ber that she is the only reason why the benighted little 
town should ever break into print in such a great illus- 
trated Family Journal as The Silent Worker. Her hus- 
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band is the smiling Oscar with the cute little mustache, 
the one that tickles so. 

This, ladies and gentlemen, is one of the two unfettered 
maidens on the committee, please put on your best smile, 
gentlemen, adjust your collars and ties and shoot your 
cuffs, meet Miss Franklin. Miss Franklin can hear very 
well and if any of the Brothers have been educated by 
the oral method and have neglected to learn how to make 
signs, they can depend upon Miss Franklin to be sympa- 
thetic and do their interpreting for them. Miss Franklin 
wears a smile that simply will not wash off, no matter 
what kind of soap you use. In the picture she is trying 
hard to disguise it, but you can see it under the surface. 
She is one of the most popular girls in Minnesota’s deaf 
population and if she does not turn the heads of a few 
of the visiting swain it will be because their heads are put 
on without a ball and socket joint in the neck. 

Cheer up boys, it is hard luck but Mrs. Falmoe is happily 
married. Swallow your chagrin, young bachelors, bear 
up and be made acquainted and then congratulate Brother 
Falmoe. In the picture the eyes are a little dreamy, the 
complexion is creamy while the tout ensemble drives 
dull care away. Miss Falmoe is not long out of school 
nor long married and is distinctly of the “younger set”. 
She is a noteable figure at dances and entertainments and 
will be particularly anxious to see to it that all of the 
delegates and visitors at the convention have a good time. 
When Mrs. Falmoe comes around with those dreamy eyes 
and asks you to buy a ticket to a raffle, a dance, or a 
hook to hang yourself on, can you imagine anyone re- 
fusing? Thus the Entertainment Fund grows a pace. 

Last but not least, please meet Mrs. Henneman. 
Please note the fetching dimple in her cheek. Her hus- 
band is in charge of Thompson Memorial Hall and be- 
tween the two they will be largely responsible for the 
smooth running of the entertainments given at the 
Hall. She will be hostess to those who may drop in 
and a charming one she will be. It is to be predicted 
that the Hall will be a center of attraction to both 
delegates and visitors during the convention. While the 
Hall is of ample proportions for the entertainment of 
from 300 to 500. we are expecting such a large convention 
that we have engaged the St. Paul Hotel as headquarters. 
In all of our activities, you will find that Mrs. Henne- 
man will be conspicuous because of her kindly, thought- 
ful and charming ways, always solicitious of your com- 
fort and happiness. 

Now, dear girls, I send you on to Mr. Porter and 
through him to meet the world. The world will he 
better and brighter and more cheerful because you are 
going to it. 

JAY COOKE HOWARD. 


CAN YOU SUPPLY THE INFORMATION? 

A letter from Mr. Vasile Alisoff, of Moscow, Russia, is 
received at The Silent Worker Office with the information 
that a Russian Magazine for the Deaf (official organ of the 
Central Committee of the Russian Union of the Deaf) is about 
to be started. He asks the American deaf, through this maga- 
zine, to furnish him with the following information: 

Life and Customs of the Deaf of the United States. 

Addresses of American Organizations, of the deaf, suen as 
clubs, theatres, colleges, schools, conventions, resolutions etc. 

Number of Russian deaf-mutes in the U. S. and Canada. 

How do the Deaf get along ih the Industrial World. 

Address all information to 

Mr. Vaside Alioff v. . 

Russia, Moscow 

39th Typographia. 

Putinkowsi Nr. 3. 


Opportunities in Duhqque for 
The Deaf ■ - 

That Dubuque offers unexcelled opportunities for skilled 
labor among the deaf, was disclosed yesterday in a state- 
ment made by Dr. Henry G. Langworthy who, for a num- 
ber of years, has interested himself in the welfare of the 
deaf. 

Steady employment for this class of worker has been 
promised, it was stated. 

In Demand in Dubuque. 

"In a conference with a number of the firm members of 
our large mills, two weeks ago,” said Dr. Langworthy, “I 
find that the need of men skilled in the trades is, and will 
be, steady, and the men representing the factories here 
are willing to provide employment for deaf workers, as 
fast as they can be brought to Dubuque. One of our 
largest concerns has agreed to provide steady employment 
for four to five deaf woodworkers, or cabinet-makers, per 
week. 

“There is no reason in the world why Dubuque should 
not have its own colony of the deaf as part of our citizen- 
ship the same as in a few other larger cities in the country. 
We have the educational advantages in our day school for 
the deaf, which is part of our public school system, s» 
that the deaf children also have unusual opportunities for 
education here. 

“Many local business men were instrumental in co-oper- 
ating and in helping to bring the convention of the Iowa 
Association of the Deaf to Dubuuue last August and in a 
measure focused the attention of the deaf of America on 
Dubuque as the convention was particularly successful 
and noteworthy. 

“Since that time," continued Dr. Langworthy, “the deaf 
have found welcome here and felt that they were among 
friends. It is probably not known, however, that since 
the convention about twenty-five new deaf workers have 
moved into Dubuque. Many have also brought their 
families. 

“One concern alone now is employing about thirty 
deaf workers. In company with a number of interested 
business men with all of my deaf friends in the city, I 
am willing to help bring more deaf workers here, and if 
we find that our present facilities for building homes for 
them is inadequate I am willing to organize a new and 
more active credit corporation which will take charge of 
proper home building for them. 

“In a letter from Principal J. S. Long of Council Bluffs, 
both the superintendent and- the principal of the State 
School for the Deaf, assured me (hat it would be possible 
to supply several graduating pupils per year in carpentry,, 
cabinet making and other trades, direct from the school 
to the factory.” 

Dr. Langwortliy, who has been working along this line, 
is authority for the statement that several of the magazines 
for the deaf are about to make mention of the opportuni- 
ties here in Dubuque for the deaf, and predicts that the 
movement will be successful and a benefit to the city in 
every way. — Telegram-Herald, Dubuque, Iowa — Mar. 1. 

The oft-quoted Finnigan has a rival in Pat Donahue, an 
Ohio freight conductor whose train had a breakdown recently. 
After the accident he sent this message to Train Dispatcher 
Straight: 

“Two-twenty two has a busted flue. Whit shall I do? 
Donohue.” 

This awakened the slumbering muse in the telegraph office, 
and the reply ran. 

“Wait. Two-twenty-eight will take your freight. DtSr 
patcher Straight.” 
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Report of the N. A. D.’s Traffic 
Bureau Chief 

A great deal of misapprehension prevails as to just what the 
“automobile question" is as applied to the deaf. There is noth- 
ing like a concerted effort on the part of authorities to eliminate 
the deaf from the roads. The danger in that line is wholly fot 
the future, and the future is what must be guarded against. 

The present problem is confined to a very few states — New 
Jersey, Maryland and Pennsylvania. The District of Columbia 
has its own special conditions, so peculiar as to set it apart from 
the rest. Only in Pennsylvania is there a law aimed especially 
at the deaf; in the other cases discretion is left in the hands of 
single officials, and the discrimination practiced is the result of 
that ancient prejudice with which the deaf as a class are so 
familiar. The restrictions have followed the old, old formula: 
A common road-accident — an accident such as happens thou- 
sands of times over every week-end to drivers possessed of all 
their faculties; an investigation and report, including the inci- 
dental fact of the driver’s deafness; the complete ignoring of all 
logic and experience and the placing of the blame for the oc- 
currence on impaired hearing — and the promulgation of a fiat 
against all deaf applicants for licenses. 

Two years ago, at the instance of the Commissioner of 
Motor Vehicles of New Jersey, the Conference of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators was instituted, meetings to be held quarterly. 
The states now members of the Conference include Maine, New 
Hamsphire, Vermont Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Ohio. The object of 
the Conference is the very essential one of “promoting uniform- 
ity, co-operation and reciprocity among the member states in 
respect to the regulation and operation of motor vehicles." 
The commissioners, of course, can merely recommend laws to 
their various state legislatures, but where regulations are made 
discretionary with them in their individual capacities they are 
necking to make these uniform throughout the member states. 

With the addition of perhaps Illinois and the District of 
•Columbia and the elimination, at this writing, of New York, 
-Ohio and Maine, the commonwealths above named are the only 
ones in the United States that have adopted traffic acts in which 
an examination for mental and physical requirements is made 
mandatory before a license to drive can be issued. 

The subject of deafness as a disqualifying factor has been 
discussed a number of times at the conferences of administra- 
tors, and a year ago, at a session held in Harrisburg, Pa., the 
New Jersey commissioner, who has been chairman of the Con- 
ference since its organization, introduced the following resolu- 
tion, which was unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, That the Conference of Motor Vehicle Adminis- 
trators is unanimously in favor of a law in all states requiring 
an extraordinary supervision in issuing licenses to persons with 
physical infirmities, including defective hearing, defective 
vision, old age, epilepsy, mental or nervous disorders, inebriates, 
drug addicts, loss of limb or other infirmites that might be con- 
tributory to accidents. And in connection therewith power be 
given to the disciplinary power of the state to revoke or suspend 
at its direction licenses already issued, and to require a medical 
or other satisfactory certificate from any operator or applicant 
before granting operators’ license.” 

Properly interpreted, no exception can be taken to this resolu- 
tion ; on the surface it shows a commendable vigilance for 
public safety such as rightly can be expected from our authori- 
ties. It is the perversion of the meaning in the hands of those 
■commissioners who already have the discretionary power placed 
in their hands that invites condemnation. One described this 
resolution as “calling for the enactment of a uniform licensing 
law with a prohibition against the issuing of any licenses, con- 
ditional or otherwise, to applicants with defective hearing or 
impaired vsion." And I am told that another commissioner has 
explained his refusal of licenses to the deaf on the ground that 


the Conference had agreed to take this action toward the deaf. 
With the exception of these two commissioners, both of whom 
previously had taken this stand anyway, none of the conference 
members have changed their attitude by reason of the resolution. 
Those who formerly granted licenses to the deaf continue to 
exercise the common sense outlined in the resolution — something 
they always had done in the past— and refuse to interpret it at 
meaning anything other than what it plainly states. 

As in many other activities of life, that with which the deaf 
have to contend in this matter is Ignorance — complete and dense. 
It of course is not universal, but where it does exist it often is 
as debased as that of the ancients who were wont to drown a 
child that was born deaf. The remedy frequently enough has 
been pointed out by the National Association: Educate the 
public. 

1 he direct application of this solution to the automobile 
problem is being worked out in Ohio, where deaf owners 
of cars are m: king it a point to join automobile clubs and dem- 
onstrate their practical immunity from accidents due to deaf- 
ness in the event of any law to their detriment coming up. 

It should be borne in mind that about a dozen states in the 
union have on their statue books laws providing for physical 
and mental examinations of applicants for drivers’ license. In 
the great majority of cases the automobile laws are merely 
revenue acts, the license fees going to the support of the state, 
or in some cases to state road funds. This policy must and will 
be changed to one in which the safeguarding of life on the high- 
ways will hold precedence over everything else. On this point 
the states are coming to their senses one by one and joining the 
ranks of those that require a man to prove his ability to drive 
safely before allowing him to drive at all. It is just here that 
ignorance will get in its work against the deaf. The law- 
makers and administrators do not know that the deaf driver is 
a far safer one than the individual who divides safeguarding 
between fallible hearing and sure eyesight. “This man can’t 
hear; therefore he’s a menace." That is the sum total of the 
whole matter with them. That the experience of traffic officers 
is rapidly doing away with all signals dependent on hearing 
doesn’t “get over” with them; nor does the corollary that the 
trained eyesight of the deaf supplies the one thing needful for 
safe driving. So it behooves the deaf of the unorganized states 
to watch carefully for the traffic acts sure to come and scrutinize 
the provisions for examinations to the end that no discrimina- 
tion appear therein affecting them. 

The law covering physical defects either will specify deafness 
in connection with defective eyesight or it will place discretion 
in the case of all physical defects in the hands of the licensing 
authority. There are examples of both forms in state traffic 
acts. If the wording is general in character, as it appears fn 
the resolution adopted bv the Conference as reproduced above, 
it will prove safer for the deaf, in the opinion of the writer, 
than granting irrevocable and unlimited discretion to one 
person, a political appointee, who in the very nature of things 
can have no expert knowledge covering any class of physical 
defect. He is apt to be controlled in his decisions wholly by 
what he conceives to be popular opinion, rather than by experi- 
ence, statistics and scientifically demonstrable facts. Thus, the 
police captain in Washington who issues licenses has had 
proof upon proof, demonstration upon demonstration presented 
to him of the safe driving and immunity from accidents of 
the deaf — and he announces that he will never issue such a 
license, because, forsooth, other drivers would be frightened 
if they knew a deaf driver was on the road! A commissioner 
assures me that Kiwanis and Rotary clubs would not approve 
of issuing licenses to deaf persons. This indicates to him with 
irrefutable logic that deaf persons are not competent to drive. 
Another police authority is quoted as saying the public might 
not approve. And so it goes under that form of the law. 

Wherever and whenever a new traffic code is proposed 
(Continued to Page 333) 
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Notice to Subscribers 

Subscribers who fail to receive their copy of this 
magazine when due should notify us after a reasonable 
wait. It infrequently happens that copies go astray in 
the mails. Notice of change of address should also be 
made without delay, otherwise the magazine will go to 
the old address. Disappointments will be avoided by 
adherence to this rule. 

Subscribers will do us a great favor if they will 
make it a point to ask their deaf friends if they are 
subscribers and if not, why they ore not f By co-opera- 
ting it will help us to make the Silent Worker an ideal 
magazine, one that will reflect credit on the Deaf as a 
class. 

Acoustic Education 

We have received a monograph by Miss Lilia B. 
McKenzie, Teacher-in-charge of the Acoustic Depart- 
ment at the Central institute for the Deaf, St. Louis 
Mo., on Acoustic Education. It is a comprehensive 
outline, showing a very careful study of the subject on 
the part of the author, and it also contains a complete 
series of exercises for the development of residual hear- 
ing. 

7'he purpose of Acoustic Education is stated to be two 
fold : ( 1 ) to educate, strengthen, and improve the 

existing or actual residum of hearing, and (2) to over- 
come acoustic insensibility, develop attention, memory, 
imagination and auditory appreciation of language. 
Considerable stress is also laid on the psychic effect 
which an appreciation of sound has upon the deaf person. 

Whether one third of the pupils^ in all our schools 
for the deaf will be materially benefitted by proper 
acoustic exercises may be debatable, but there are un- 


questionably a number of children who, if properly train- 
ed, could go out as hard-of-hearing people instead of 
“deaf-mutes” when they leave our schools. A re-grad- 
ing of pupils for one period according to the amount 
of residual hearing they possess, and systematic acoustic 
training for those who are found to be proper subjects 
for it, should be instituted in every school. 

A perusal of Miss McKenzie’s monograph will he 
helpful to every oral teacher of the deaf, and it may be 
recommended for reading and study during the course 
of training. 

The Teachers’ Convention 

On June 25th the Teachers’ Convention will take 
place in Belleville, Canada, and the Institution for the 
Deaf will act as host to hundreds of teachers of the deaf 
from all over the United States and Canada. Appro- 
priate to this meeting we will reprint from the Canadian 
Illustrated News, under date of August 15, 1874, a 
write-up of the Eighth Convention held there in that 
year together with fac simile illustrations executed by 
pen and ink artists and engraved by a process in vogue 
at that time, which was very expensive because of the 
time and labor involved. At that time the rapid photo- 
engraving process was unknown and it is reasonable to 
believe that it required at least two weeks to prepare 
the plates for the press. It proves, also, that the public 
made a great deal over the convention and spared neither 
pains nor expense in entertaining the visitors. In the 
June number will also appear a reproduction from an 
old discolored photograph a group of Principals and 
Superintendents of Schools for the Deaf when they held 
a conference at Gallaudet College fifty-five years ago. 
for the loan of these we are indebted to Air. J. H. Mc- 
Farlane, of Talladega, Ala. 

An Inspiration 

The success of Thomas S. Marr as an Architect 
ought to be an inspiration to other ambitious deaf people 
who aspire to greater heights Evidences of his skill 
are already seen in Nashville, his home town, and they 
are some of the finest public buildings. His latest 
contracts embrace plans for the new school buildings of 
the Knoxville School for the Deaf and a splendid ad- 
dition to the Methodist Publishing house in Nashville, 
all told amounting to $550,000. Recently, in company 
of his hearing partner, Mr. Holman, he made a trip to 
Trenton for the purpose of inspecting the new buildings 
of the New Jersey School for the Deaf, now under way 
at Trenton Junction, and pronounced that the “Cottage 
Plan” in New Jersey was the best and most economical 
he had ever seen. This coming from an architect of his 
high standing ought to be pleasing news to the tax payers 
in New Jersey. 

There have been other successful deaf architects, no- 
tably Olof Hanson, of Seattle, Washington, and A. 
Lincoln Fecheimer, of Cincinnati, Ohio, but of the three 
Air. Marr stands out more prorhinently by reason of 
his uninterrupted success covering a number of years. 
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opinions of experts, statistical facts, authenticated experience 
Jnd demonstrable experiments will go far toward nipping in 
the bud any discrimination against the deaf driver. The 
undersigned has gathered a mass of' material of that character, 
all of which is at the disposal of any state organization which 
cares to take up its own fight for the rights of the deaf under 
the Constitution. W. W. Beadell. 


T 0 the Editor of the Newark News 

Sir — Saturday's News contained a dispatch from Woodbury 
detailing a grade-crossing accident wherein two young men 
lost their lives. They were driving a closed car — a sedan — 
and neither saw nor heard the approaching Atlantic City ex- 
press until they were on the tracks. 

On December 18 the News carried a special from its Dover 
correspondent describing the demolition of a moving van at 
the Kenville crossing of the Lackawanna Railroad and the 
instant snuffing out of the life of a furniture appraiser who was 
in the cab of the van with the driver. The correspondent 
evidently took it for granted that the noise of the truck engine 
prevented the driver from hearing the train, for he mentions 
only that a view of the approaching locomotive was obstructed 
by the sides of the cab. 

A week before this an open car with curtains up was demol- 
ished at Lockwood’s Crossing of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railroad between Rahway and Woodbridge. To quote from the 
Evening News of December 12: “It is said that the curtains of 
the car were up, which prevented Woods from seeing or hear- 
ing the locomotive.” A friend of the driver was killed. 

The outstanding crossing casualty of the year in this state 
took place last spring near Pleasantville. A family of six was 
wiped out. The driver, as 1 recall it, was himself a railroad 
man, but he neither heard nor saw the train as he attempted to 
make the crossing. Shortly after this horror a West Pointer, 
driving his host's roadster and accompanied by his host's 
daughter met disaster at a crossing. Both were killed. He 
did not hear the train coming and evidently did not look as he 
approached the crossing. 

These are only a few examples of like fatalities, but they will 
suffice to illustrate that to which I wish to call attention. The 
reports emphasize that drivers failed to SEE the coming trains. 
The fact that they failed to HEAR is either taken for granted 
or is subordinated to failure of sight. Yet in every instance 
the drivers were in full possession of their sense of sight and 
hearing. 

THIRTEEN STATES REQUIRE MIRRORS 

On September 9 an Associated Press release f ton? Washington 
appearing in the News, covered a report made to the Secretary 
of Commerce by M. O. Eldridge, executive chairman of the 
good roads committee of the American Automobile Association. 
Therein he declared for mirrors on all motor trucks, asserting 
that “the noise of the engine completely drowns out, in many 
instances, the horn of the motorist from behind, who is blow- 
ing for the road.”" Only thirteen states of the Union require 
such mirrors. The rule was adopted in the city of Washing- 
ton after it had been shown that truck drivers could not hear 
the gongs of street cars and even of fire apparatus coming up 
from behind. To make this fact more obvious, consider the 
big transport trucks of the many milk companies constantly on 
our roads, loaded high with clashing milk-cans supplementing 
the noise of their engines. 

Here we have drivers on our roads possessed of normal hear- 
ing under ordinary circumstances, but who are in fact totally 
deaf while driving in so far as sounds beyond their cars is con- 
cerned. And of more significance, they are not trained to use 
their eyes as an exclusive means of self-protection. 

Now for the other side of the picture. Shortly after assum- 


ing his present office in 1915 Motor Vehicle Commissioner Dill 
made a ruling that in effect excludes from the roads of this 
state all persons who depend on trained eye-sight exclusively 
for meeting the exigencies of motor driving; drivers who, had 
they been behind the wheels of any of the cars involved in the 
above fatal accidents never would have approached the cross- 
ings without first having obtained a clear view up and down 
the tracks. They are drivers to whom watching mirrors is 
second nature, who never attempt turns of any kind or crossing 
of streets without first looking to see that the way is clear; 
who are quick to observe visual signaling of all kinds and alert 
to every movement about them as it affects their safety from 
accident. Dependence on sight alone for self-preservation has 
accentuated other faculties and makes them abnormally sensi- 
tive to unusual vibratory movements within the engines of 
their cars and they quickly detect anything wrong with the 
mechanism. They meet in every respect the description of a 
“safe driver” thus outlined by the editor of the National Safety 
News, organ of the National Safety Council, in a communi- 
cation to the writer: 

“It certainly seems logical that good eyesight backed by an 
alert brain is more essential in the driving of a motor vehicle 
safely than is the sense of hearing. You should have no dif- 
ficulty in making this difference apparent. You would, 
naturally, seek to show that a motorist who watches traffic 
carefully, keeps his place in line of traffic, observes all cross- 
ing rules, uses the proper hand-signals in turning off or going 
into streets, and who looks to the right, left, in front and be- 
hind him when he is about to change his course, is a safe 
driver and a person to be patterned after.” 

EXTENT OF DEAFNESS DISCLOSED 

Some idea of their numbers throughout the country is in- 
dicated by information given the writer by the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing, Inc., an organization that 
has done splendid work under government auspices for service 
men who lost their hearing in the war, and which conducts 
many branches of welfare work, including the placement in 
employment of thousands who might otherwise ignorantly be 
turned down because of their deafness. The estimated number 
for the Greater City is given as 250,000. 

Naturally a very large number drive their own cars, and 
the reciprocity rule between New York and New Jersey admits 
them on the roads of this state. Commissioner Dill can 
produce not a single instance of an accident due to a driver’s 
deafness. At least, he has sidestepped all efforts of the writer 
to secure from him definite instances that have come to hi* 
knowledge . 

Registrar Goodwin of Massachusetts recently had his record* 
searched and reported not a single case of accident attributable 
to defective hearing. Commissioner Stoeckel of Connecticut 
gives a smiliar report. The Pennsylvania records were gone 
over two or three years ago without revealing a case. Michigan 
center of the industry, where enlightenment in traffic control 
prevails and where no unusual restriction follows deafness, re- 
ports freedom from accidents resulting from this policy. Ohio 
has no restriction and no accidents to report. 

Last week, in an editorial discussing the giving of jail sen- 
tences to violators of the traffic law, the Evening News made 
use of the following axiomatic statement: 

“A judge cannot convict unless the proof is absolute in his 
mind. He can not find a person guilt}' on the basis only of 
opinion and suspicion. 

In making his ruling against the deaf. Commissioner Dill had 
before him absolutely no proof in the form of an authentic case 
of accident due to deafness of the driver. He formed his 
decision on “opinion and suspicion.” 


W. W. Beadell. 
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Twenty- third Meeting of the 
Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf 

Attention is again called to the meeting of the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf to be held 
at Belleville, Ontario, Canada, beginning June 25. 

There will be special tourists’ rates through the 
summer to points near Belleville. The Grand Trunk 
Railway System between Toronto and Montreal runs 
through Belleville. Nearby resorts are the Thousand 
Islands and Gananoque. By consulting local agents or 
the nearest Grand Trunk agent, full information in 
regard to special summer round-trip tourists’ rates may 
be obtained. 

An outline of the program in its present form is given 
below. 

PERCIVAL HALL, President. 

TENTATIVE PROGRAM 

Monday, June 25. 

Afternoon — Registration in charge of Dr. J. Schuyler Long. 
Registration fee is $1.00. Those taking advantages of the 
special rates and hospitality of the Belleville School are 
expected to be members of the Convention. 

' Jp. m. — G eneral meeting, Dr. Percival Hall presiding. Wel- 
come, Honorable Mr. Grant, Minister of Education for 
Ontario and Dr. Coughlin, Superintendent of Belleville 
School. 

Address of the President; Reception. 

Tuesday, June 26. 

MORNING 

8.30- 9.30 — Demonstration of oral class work. 

9.30- 10.00 — General Session, Dr. Hall presiding: Appoint- 
ment of Committee on Necrology; Appointment of Com- 
mittee on Interpreters; Appointment of Assistant Secre- 
taries; Appointment of Nominating Committee; Greeting, 
Regrets, Announcements. 

10.00- 12.00 — Oral Section, Miss Connery presiding: Paper, 
“The Iowa Idea,” Mr. Gemmill. 

AFTERNOON 

1.30- 2.30 — Lecture on “Psychology of the Deaf,” Prof. I. S. 
Fusfeld ; Demonstration of oral work with kindergarten 
and younger classes. 

2,30-4.30 — Kindergarten Section, Mrs. Anna C. Hurd, presiding; 
Program not completed. 

EVENING 

8.00 - Dancing and cards. • 

Wednesday, June 27. 

MORNING 

8.30- 9.30 — Lecture II, “Psychology of the Deaf,” Prof. I. S. 
Fusfeld ; Demonstration Classes in Langauge, History, 
Arithmetic and Geography. 

9.00- 10.00 — General Session, Dr. Hall presiding: Announce- 
ments; Appointment of Committee on Nominations; Ad- 
dress by Prominent Canadian. 

10.00- 12.00— Normal Section, Supt. E. A. Gruver presiding; 
Paper, “Preparation and Training of Teachers of the Deaf," 
Supt. J. W. Jone; Discussion; Paper, “Normal Training 
for the College Graduate,” Miss Ida Garder; Discussion; 
Paper, Dr. Caroline A. Yale; Discussion. 

AFTERNOON 

1.30- 2.30 — Paper, “Field Workers, Their Duties and Respon- 
sibilities,” Dr. A. L. E. Crouter; Discussion; Demonstration 
of oral and manual classes. 

2.30- 4.30 — Art Section, Mr. Steed presiding; Paper, “Art as 
It Is Taught to the Deaf," Miss Ella V. Waugh; Discus- 
sion; Paper, “Art — What Deaf Pupils Should and Should 


Not Be Taught,” Mrs. O. A. Betts; Discussion: Supt. 
Elwood A. Stevenson ; Paper, “Art Work,” Miss F. W. 
Doub ; Discussion; Paper, "Photograpy for the Deaf,” 
Miss Belenda Daniels. 

4.30- 5.00 — Executive Committee Meeting. 

EVENING 

8.00 — Lecture, “The Prevention of Deafness”, Dr. James 
Kerr Love; Music and cards. 

Thursday, June 28. 

MORNING 

8.30- 9.00 — Lecture III, “Psychology of the Deaf,” Prof. I. 
S, Fusfeld; Demonstration of class work. 

9.00- 10.00 — Business Meeting, Dr. Hall presiding: An- 
nouncements ; Report of Executive Committee ; Report of 

Treasurer; Report of Secretary; Appointment of Committee 
on Resolution; Election of Officers. 

10.00 — Outing with luncheon. 

EVENING 

Dancing and cards. 

An informal meeting of teachers who are members of the 
Association for the Promotion of Teaching Speech to the 
Deaf may be called during the evening to discuss future 
plans. 

Friday, June 29. 

MORNING 

8.30- 9.30 — Industrial exhibit and work by children; Aural 
Demonstration, Dr. E. L. LaCrosse. 

9.30- 10.00 — General Session, Dr. Hall presiding: Announce- 
ments ; Paper, “The Deaf and the Automobile,” Represen- 
tative of N. A. D. ; Demonstration by Deaf Blind pupils. 

10.00- 12.00 — Industrial Section, Mr. Travis presiding: Pa- 
per, “The New Jersey School’s Industrial System,” Mr. 
J. L. Johnson; Discussion; Paper, “The Survey of After 
School Industrial Pursuits,” Mr. Lyman Steed; Discussion; 
Paper, “The Teaching of Shop Language at the Missouri 
School,” Mr. V. S. Birck; Discussion; Paper, “Agriculture 
as Taught at the Wisconsin School,” Mr. D. A. Cameron; 
Discussion; Paper, “Industrial Displays at Fairs, etc,” 
Mr. H. J. Menzemer ; Discussion ; Paper, “The Deaf in 
the Industries from the Social View Point,” Miss Hasenstab: 
Discussion; Paper, “The Deaf Man and the Printing Art”; 
Discussion; Paper, “Domestic Science,” Miss Marian Ross. 

AFTERNOON 

1.30- 2.30 — Paper and demonstration of Aural work, Dr. E. 
L. LaCrosse. 

2.30-4.30 — Aural Section, Miss G. D. Coleman presiding: Paper, 
Auricular Work,” Miss V. Osborn and Mr. W. A. Cald- 
well; Discussion, Mr. E. McK. Goodwin and Mr. T. C. 
Forrester; Paper, “Results of Auricular Work,” Mr. T. 
C. Forrester; Discussion; Paper, “A School for Partially 
Deaf Children,” Miss Amy Croghan. 

EVENING 

8.00 — Lecture, “Education of the Deaf in the Philippines," 
Miss Delight Rice. 

Saturday, June 30. 

MORNING 

9.00- 12.00 — General Session, The President presiding: Pa- 
per, “Gallaudet College, What Our Students Need Before 
Coming,” Dr. Charles R. Ely; Discussion; Paper, “Teach- 
ers and Contracts,” Mr. A. C. Manning; Discussion; Pa- 
per, “Influences of Boy Scout Work and Military Train- 
ing on Character,” Mr. Ignatius Bjorlee; Discussion; 
Paper, “Motion Pictures in Educational Work,” Mr. H. 
E. Thompson ; Discussion; Paper, “Inspiring the Deaf," 
Miss Winifred L. Pincott; Discussion; Paper, “A Health 
Program for the School for the Deaf,” Dr. Harris Taylor; 
Discussion; Resolutions. Adjourment. 

And the day must win ; 

To doubt would be disloyalty, 

To falter would be sin. 

For right is right, since God is God, 
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Edited By Alexander L. Pack 


F TER a long absence a whole flock of Utah Eagles 
flew in to my office one day recently, every one 
meaty with live language lessons that the Eagle 
is noted for, and in which respect, characteristic 
of the noble bird it is named for, flies higher than 
any of the 1. p. f., and I am safe in saying this for I won't 
meet the i. p. f. editors at Belleville this summer, and by the 
time of the next convention, if I am still here, they will have 
forgotten it. 

❖ 

“Laurens of the Leaf” can say more cutting things in a two- 
line editorial than most of the editors in a whole column. As 
an instance, in a recent issue he told “Mac” and I that we know 
nothing about brass bands because we can't hear, and on top 
of it Laurens disclaimed any knowledge on the subject, wherein 
of course he was “kidding.” 

❖ 

The Silent Observer (Tenn.) has blossomed into a bright 
newspaper, and full of school news all the way through, a good 
example to many of the others who fill up on reprinted articles 
entirely foreign to school purposes. The Observer pays a 
richly deserved compliment to Tennessee’s star of the first mag- 
nitude, Thomas S. Marr, the tremendously successful deaf ar- 
chitect. 

❖ 

It has been officially suggested to me that I had better not 
say anything further on the subject of the Band that is to be 
featured at the N. A. D. meeting at Atlanta, and I had not in- 
tended to, for it seems a settled thing that the Band is going, 
and that's that. But on the official letterhead of the National 
Association of the Deaf, and in its advertised raison d’ aiire, 
the very first item states that it is to educate the hearing about 
the deaf, and befuddling the hearing by the presence of a band 
is not educating the public. 

There is no question but what the public need to be enlight- 
ened and at all its previous meetings the National Association 
has done a wonderful work in this respect. 

In all that has appeared from this pen, the subject has been 
handled in a dignified manner, and other people’s opinions have 
been accorded fullest respect, but the same is not true of those 
who have thought and wrote from another view point. Editor 
McFarlane descends to calling me a “knocker” because I have 
not enthused over the presence of the Band, and a distinguished 
lady editor advises that critics (the title is conferred by the 
lady editor herself,) should kick themselves. Of course this 
is merely another point of view. The publication also apolo- 
gizes for Brother McFarlane’s parading a Brass Band up 
Peachtree street, Atlanta next August, playing “Marching Thro’ 
Georgia,” on the ground that Brother McFarlane hails from 
a Northern state and could not know that playing “Marching 
Thro’ Georgia down South would be as impossible as it would 
be for a German band to parade the Champs Elysees, Paris, 
playing “Deutschland Uber Alles," but I cannot see that that 
excuses him. Right after that was published, a Washington 
writer stated that if a Band tried any such thing in Atlanta it 
would bring out the K. K. K., who would conduct the players 
to the top of Stone Mountain and throw them off. 


But, as stated, I am all through, and ready and eager ta 
learn the things Mr. McFarlane promises that Prof. Fancher 
is to show us which we are now in ignorance of. One part of 
the program deals with Prof. Fancher’s showing how he teaches 
the first steps, and this should not take up more than one ses- 
sion, and the second and concluding steps ought not to require 
more than a second session, and since we are to have all this 
as part of our treat, I am strong for it now, and hope to see 
if time has brought any changes with respect to one feature of 
band playing that several small boys and myself conducted 
experiments in on the Green at Red Bank, N. J., in testing some- 
thing our teacher had told us with reference to something akin 
to the power of suggestion. At any rate, equipped with a 
lemon per boy we took up our position opposite the band-stand 
in full view of the b-flat and e-flat cornetists, and begun intake 
action on the acid fruit and the two cornetists just had to fallow 
suit and of course got no music out of their instruments with 
the wind going in the wrong direction, and the end was in one 
of them climbing over the stand and chasing us over the green 
and down to the river. I’d like to see the thing tried out again 
and Prof. Fancher might include this part in his program. 

Ifr 

Getting down to brass tacks though, all the principal maga- 
zines carry large advertisements proclaiming that “Science 
says the Deaf can hear," and in spite of that we all know that 
the Deaf cannot hear under any circumstances. This one 
respect we must persist in keeping before the public, and we 
owe it to ourselves to see that, as far as possible, we are not 
using the advertised appliances because we are too proud to 
let on that we cannot hear, but because they are of utility only 
to the hard of hearing, and of no earthly use for the Deaf. 

There never was a time when there was as much misrep- 
resentation about us than there is today. Scare heads in the 
newspapers from distant points tell how deaf people hear 
through the Radio's wonderful power, but of course we know 
that the people concerned are not deaf people, but are people 
who are hard of hearing, and past efforts had not found the 
remnant of hearing that the powerful radio reached. 

One of the greatest newspapers in the world, and one that is 
furtherest from any “yellow” tinge is the Neva York Times, 
and only a short time ago a reporter told of a meeting of the 
deaf as a simple news story, and then embellished it with the 
information that only a few deaf people attended because the 
night was inclement and the absentees had no one to guide them 
to the meeting, which made for one of the most ridiculous 
statements that ever appeared in any newspaper concerning 
the Deaf, yet I have seen times when cub reporters would have 
gone further and done worse, or at least as bad, if there had 
not been clever deaf men on the coaching lines to guard against 
this very thing. Inveterate attendants at conventions, men 
like Hodgson, Fox, Gibson, Porter, Howard, Long and others, 
can forestall these breaks and tip a strange reporter off so 
cleverly that he is going to write a good story and slip over- 
board all his priorly thought out ideas and funny stuff. A 
newspaper report of a convention of the Deaf of a quarter of 
a century ago is totally unlike the story of today. The Deaf 
themselves have brought this about. 
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Several writers in the Optimist want to know if I never 
heard of the Fanwood School Band, and want to know why I 
had never made any remarks bearing on the publicity that it 
brought about, and why I have been so free in expressing 
regrets that the Tenn. organization is to be featured at Atlanta. 
To be sure 1 know a great deal about the Fanwood School 
Band, and have often watched them play and, especially in 
war-time, mv heart went pitti-pat when they played the Star 
Spangled Banner. It has never happened yet, but some day 1 
want to drop in on them when they are at rehearsal, and no 
spectators are around, and perhaps Col. Gardner or Major 
V'an Tassell will ask me how good my memory of music is, and 
I will show them by leading that Band when they play any 
National air that was popular forty years ago. The Band, 
and the organization as a cadets corps at Fanwood has done 
more to elevate the deaf and schools for the deaf in the es- 
timation of the public than anything else in tne hundred ana 
five years of the school’s existence. I pass near the school twice 
a day, and often see the snappy, peppy cadets “on leave,” and 
the difference between the smart well set up lad of today, and 
the shuffling, slouchy boy of my time, marks two extremes almost 
antipodean in character. Besides their erect carriage, the mili- 
tary training imparts mental alertness, quickens the eye, and 
sharpens the senses, and puts all on their mettle, for they know 
that the top is only reached through merit and the chevrons of 
commissioned officers only go to those who have earned them. 
Musicians, of course, must have some degree of hearing, and 
the Fanwood Band only attended one convention, that of the 
Teachers’ Association at Hartford, and they left as soon as it 
was over, for it would have been inconsistent for them to re- 
main for the National Association meeting which followed the 
Teachers’ meeting. 

❖ 

There were any number of minor matters I wanted to write 
about in my story of “Out where the West begins,” but the fear 
of making the story too long prevented. While visiting Grand 
President Anderson of the N. F v S. D., in Indianapolis, I ex- 
pressed a desire to see the home of the loved James Whitcomb 
Riley, and asked if the poet's wife or children still lived there, 
and I was dumbfounded when Mr. Anderson told me Riley was 
never married, so of course there was neither wife nor children, 
and I wondered how a bachelor could write such a touching 
poem as “An Old Sweetheart of Mine,” particularly the lines: 

" Though I hear beneath my window 
Like the fluttering of wings, 

The voices of my children, 

And the Mother as she sings , ” etc. 

Mr. Anderson not only knew the poet personally, but their 
lines of work ran in the same channel for a time. 

❖ 

Standing at 34th Street and Broadway, on a recent evening, 

I noticed how the street cars were delayed in the rush hours, 
and tired working girls just out from their long day behind the 
several big store counters, had to wait while car after car 
passed without a chance to board one. In Kansas City they do 
things far better. In the rush hours when the passengers leave 
the car, there is a conductor stationed on the street, and he 
collects fares from passengers in addition to the regular con- 
ductor on the rear of the car, which makes for speed in loading 
and prevents unusual delays. In some of the western cities the 
pav-as-you-leave svstem prevails, and that is a time-saver, too. 

❖ 

St. Louis observed Armistice Day in a worthy manner, and 
in the most important sections of the city, on the four corners 
of every street, attached to lamp-posts, or electric light poles, 
were wreaths of oak fastened with broad purple ribbons. In 
St. Louis, Kansas City, and other cities, there are safety zone 
electric lights set in the roadways, that mark out a safe course 
and promote safety. 

Hotels like the Hollenden, Cleveland, Statler, Detroit, Sher- 
man, Chicago, and similar big hostelries, probably because of 


lost revenue from old time sources that the great 18th Amend- 
ment has wiped out, have introduced popular priced dining 
rooms to augment their income. In other days, a great many 
of their guests sought lower priced dining rooms, but now it is 
possible to dine at any of these places at as moderate an ex- 
penditure as any good restaurant requires. 

❖ 

Not much publicity has been given the project yet, but I learn 
that the Gallaudet College women’s society is raising a fund 
of generous proportions, to be used as loans for deserving girls 
who would otherwise be unable to take the college course. I 
was told i f one young woman in recent years who, with only a 
year to go to earn her degree, gave up her ambition because 
she could not afford the expense of continuing in college, and 
was too rr‘ dest to tell any' one of the circumstances. Some of 
the schools, notably New York and California, have available 
funds for the graduates’ college expenses, but most of the 
schools have no such provision. Some of the schools will make 
loans, but sometimes it is a hard matter for the person bene- 
fited to repay in the time required. A man in the profession 
tells me that sometimes when an inexperienced young girl at a 
school for the deaf, attaches her signature on the dotted line 
for an amount that will enable her to go through college, it 
means, after five years hard work on Kendall Green, more long 
years of harder work to discharge her obligation, and here is 
where the O. W. L. S. fund will come in, and it is destined to 
become the greatest movement ever projected bv deaf women. 

❖ 

Speaking of the L. P. F. there is the W estern Pennsylvanian 
as another member of the family that fills all its pages with 
vital matter concerning the deaf, and is well printed as well as 
intelligently edited. 

About the time you think you make both ends meets, some- 
body moves the ends. — Exchange. 


Deaf Postmistress 



MRS. MOLUE SMOAK LYNN 
For fifteen years Postmistress at Filbert, S. C., recently received 
her reappointment from Uncle Sam 
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THE EVENING MEAL 

E ARE taking our subject for this month's Wom- 
an's page from the contents of a letter received 
from one of our readers. We quote the letter 
in part: 

“You see, I know 'css than nothing about cook- 
ing but so far B swears that he enjoys my meals. I do 

not hate it near as much as I thought I would and manage 
to serve fairly decent meals. For breakfast I can take my 
choice of fruits, cereals, preserves, bacon, ham, eggs, toast 
coffee. However I find my worst trouble is thinking up menus. 
Can you suggest a few dinner menus that you have found 

satisfactory? Neither B nor I care much about desserts 

so I seldom bother about them. I do not have B for 

noon lunch which makes things a little easier. If I had to 
prepare three meals a day, I should go chuckoo.” 

Alas, how many of us housewives have to stop and ponder 
over what to have for the most important meal of the day. 
And most of us realize that much depends upon us to gather 
together at the evening meal the broken spirits of the whole 
family. For at the end of the day, every body is tired out and 
frequently cross. And most certainly the housewife is, too. But 
she will be truly rewarded for her efforts if she will patiently 
try to look her best by putting on a fresh, clean frock, a smiling 
front and serving an evening meal that will please the whole 
family. And nothing pleases as much as variety. 

The varying of the evening meal begins with the main dish 
that is to be served The accompaniments and vegetables then 
follow as different ones go better with certain main dishes. 

There is a wide choice of meats that we can have for the 
main dish but the most delicious of meats becomes tiresome 
when nothing else is ever substituted. So there should be cer- 
tain days when meat is entirely omitted from the evening menu. 
It is said that we, Americans, eat too much meat anyhow. But 
if the writers of such statements only knew the difficulty uf 
Ending a substitue that will be bound to give equal satisfaction 
to their all too fastidious appetites. We will deal with such 
substitutes later in this article. 

For the meats, we can choose between steaks, various chops, 
such as lamb, pork, etc., calves liver, and roasts of beef, park, 
lamb, etc. Since the roasts require long cooking and the modern 
housewife has other interests beside spending the whole after- 
noon in the kitchen, she prefers the steaks, chops, etc., which 
are easily and quickly prepared. 

Pork chops are quite appetizing when fried brown on both 
sides and served on a platter attractively surrounded by fried 
apples. The apples arc not peeled but cored, sliced crosswise 
Yi inch thick, sprinkled with sugar and fried in a little fat. 
Potatoes in any form are also served with spinach or cauli- 
flower as a side dish. 

Lamb chops are tasty when fried and served with green 
pepper sauce. For this sauce, take 3 tbsp. butter, 2 minced 
onions, 2 choped green peppers, cup canned tomatoes, J/> tsp. 
curry powder, salt and pepper. Fry the onions and peppers 
in the butter until tender, add tomato and seasonings. Boil a 
few minutes and pour over chops while hot. Serve with pota- 
toes and a fresh vegetable salad. 

When yot: have a sirloin steak, sear it in a hot, slightly 
greased pan until done, remove it and make a brown gravy 
by adding hot water to the drippings' seasoning it and pouring 



it over the meat. Steamed rice is good to serve with this main 
dish instead of the ordinary' potato. The rice is boiled in a 
double boiler until done, then put in a colanuer over boiling 
water and steamed until flakev. 

Now for a satisfactory substitute for the meat dish. Ma- 
caroni is a common and popular one. A good way to prepare 
it is to boil the macaroni until tender. Drain off the water 
and place a layer of macaroni in a buttered baking dish. Sea- 
son with salt and pepper and spread with a layer of thin slices 
of onion, grated cheese, bits of butter and canned tomato. Add 
another layer of macaroni, etc., and so on until all of the ma- 
caioni is used, then spread a layer of finely chopped green 
peppers over the top. Bake until brown and serve with baked 
potatoes and a fresh vegetable salad. 

Another way to prepare macaroni is to boil it until tender, 
drain and mix with cottage cheese, bacon which has been fried 
and finely minced and pouring some of the bacon grease over 
the macaroni and seasoning all with salt and pepper. 

Fish help to vary the main dish. There are many delicious 
ways of serving it, either baked, planked, stuffed or fried. For 
those who dislike the trouble of removing the bones while eating 
there are scallops or crabs. Scallops are easily and quickly 
prepared by seasoning them then dipping them in flour and fry- 
ing them. For deviled crabs, they are first boiled, the meat 
taken out and cut in small pieces and the shells cleaned. The 
crab meat is then mixed with bread crumbs, two hard-boiled 
eggs chopped, the juice of half a lemon, pepper and salt. All 
is then mixed with cream sauce. Refill the shells, smooth the 
tops, and spread with a little beaten egg-white and brown in 
the oven. 

Stuffed grten peppers may’ be served although the following 
recipe is not entirely destitute of meat. Get a piece of round 
steak from your butcher and put it through your food chopper. 
Add cup bread crumbs or steamed rice, a minced onion, and 
season well. Stuff the peppers and then pour a little canned 
tomato juice over the tops of the peppers. Bake until the tops 
of the peppers are brown or until the peppers are tender. 

We shall be glad to print any dinner menus suggested by 
our readers. 


Iain Dish 


Siicken 


Vegetabi.es 

Glazed Sweet Potatoes 
White Potatoes 
Mushrooms 
Any Green or Fresh 
Vegetables 


Beef Roast 


Sweet Potatoes 
Cauliflower 
J Spinach 
Tomatoes 


Lamb Roast -< 


Any Summer Vegetable 
" Artichokes 
Sweet Potatoes 
Green Peas 
Asparagus 
I Beets 


Accompaniments 

r 

Cranberry Sauce or Jelly 
^ Oyster Dressing 
1 Pineapple, Apple or Tomato Salad 


Horseradish Sauce 
-<x Mushroom Sauce 
I F^esh Vegetable Salad 

Mint Sauce 

( Baked 

" j Fried 

Fresh Vegetable Salad 


When your water glasses become nipped around the edges, 
take them to a jeweler or to a department store that has a china 
department and they will grind off the edge smoothly and your 
glasses will be like new. When the glasses are deeply nipped,, 
the grinding off will make them somewhat shorter. 
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What I Shall Give the Man 
I Love 

F YOU should ask a perfectly frank girl why she 
likes the men she knows, she would be pretty 
sure to answer: “For what they give me.” That 
doesn’t mean that a man's five pound boxes of 
candy and two dozen roses and three dollar 
shows determine his popularity with the other sex — a delusion 
under which an astonishing number of men seem to labor. 

But, "Is he interesting?” “Is he entertaining and witty?" 
“Is it fun to do things with him?” “Is he thoughtful of me?" 
even “Does he know how to flatter?" are the questions the 
average girl puts to herself- But when a girl begins to wonder 
what she is giving to a man then that’s a pretty sure sig i 
that something more than casual interest has been aroused. 

This is the great difference between a girl’s attitude toward 
the men she knows and her attitude toward the Man she Loves. 
For even if she hasn’t found that man yet, she has at least 
Begun to dream about him, and the biggest and most beautiful 
•part of her dream is the thought of what she will give him. 
Frankly, I haven't as yet met a man to whom 1 had the slightest 
■desire to give anything — except the pleasure of my company! 

.But that doesn’t mean that I haven’t a secret garden in my 
heart, waiting for the right man when he does come mv way. 
In this garden I have planted many seeds, and every bit of 
character building which I do is so much sunshine and rain 
for my blossoms. 

First of all we may take it for granted that I am going to 
•give him love, — the love that leads to marriage. But besides 
that, I hope to hold out to him another kind, that fine, unselfish 
devotion one has for one’s friends. So I hope that my passion 
for him will be tempered with the affection and tolerance of 
friendship. 

I don’t want to think him perfect any more than 1 believe mv 
friends to be perfect. I want to see my lover’s faults — to see 
them sympathetically but clearly. For that will help me to 
understand him better and to love him more. I shall make a 
study not only of his disposition, but of his tastes and interests, 
so that I may understand and enjoy his enthusiasms. And as 
another part of the same wish I shall want to bestow my 
enthusiasms upon him. For it's only natural to suppose that 
in some one line I shall possess a knowledge and appreciation 
which he lacks. It may be music, art, a certain branch of read- 
ing, even outdoor tramps or household decoration. But because 
he loves me he will take an interest in everything which inter- 
ests me, and 1 hope thus to share with him things I like; share 
them in such a way that he will appreciate and like them too. 

Of course I want to give him sympathy, but 1 hope above all 
else that it may be not the compassion that weakens, but the 
understanding that brings strength. 

Then too, I want him to find me restful. Despite the con- 
stantly recurring magazine advice on “How I kept my Hus- 
band a Lover,” I don't want to flirt and coquette through my 
married life, I want my husband to think of me as a pleasant, 
sunshiny little harbour where he can drop anchor, knowing he 
is safe; not an enticing, disquieting, squally lake whose aspect 
is continually changing. 

Now that does not mean that I expect to settle down into a 
more comfortable housewife with a gingham apron and no 
figure. 1 want to go out with him in the evenings — to the 
theatre and opera or to visit the friends of our social world. 
I want to have good timek with him. We must enjoy “doing 
things" together. 

Just as he will want to give me a house, so I hope to make 
that 'a real home for him. It must be a happy, warm cheery 
spot with doors barred as much as possible from useless 
worries 'and vexations,' but with windows wide open to the sun- 
shine world. In it I shall entertain his friends and mine. I 
-want him to feel that the home is as much his as mine. I 



want him honestly to enjoy putting up shelves for our kitchen 
or deciding which picture shall hang where. I want him to 
have a say in the furniture and even if he insists, man-like, 
upon a “nice red carpet" I’ll give it to him, instead of the rugs 
and hardwood floor 1 love! 

That’s another thing 1 hope to do — keep matters smooth by 
yielding to him in unimportant details. For, secretly, I believe 
that a man would lots rather have his way in little things and 
concede in big ones than vice versa. 

So I’ll keep him contented by not disputing over the wall 
paper pattern in his room, or the kind of necktie he should 
wear, or the way he pronounces a word. Heaven preserve me 
from the nagging woman! 

I have left till last the dearest dream of all — one which is 
part of the mother instinct in every woman. And that is, I 
want to take care of him. Oh! I want to sew on his buttons 
and send his shirts to the best laundry and give him just the 
right things to eat, pick up his clothes and nurse him when he’s 
sick or cross and tired. 

1 want to make him put on his rubbers and wear his overcoat 
on rainy winter mornings, and to keep dinner warm for hirn 
on chill winter evenings. 1 want to take care of him with all 
the little everyday comforts that only a woman knows. 

And I want to give him children. 

But that brings in a new element which, though it has its 
legitimate place in this article, is really so big that it must be 
dismissed with a mere mention. 

You have noticed, no doubt, that throughout this whole page 
I have talked only of my share — of what I hope to give the 
man 1 love, and have made no mention of what I want from 
him. 

But if you will take the trouble to read between the lines, I 
think you will understand what I expect the man 1 love to give 


[The above missive was received by Mr. Samuel Franken- 
he!m several years ago from an unknown woman and held in 
se reev till she made her identity known. So far she has not 
cone so, therefore it is herewith published more as a literary 
gem than anything else. — E d.] 

Four things a man must learn to do, 

If Ik* would make his record true. 

To think without confusion, clearly, 

To love his fellowman sincerely. 

To act from honest motives purely, 

To trust in God and Heaven securely. 

— Henry Van Dyke. 


“Have the young couple named the little fellow yet? Select- 
ing a name is often difficult* you know.” 

“Not in this case. They decided to call him Bill. He arrived 
on the first of the month.” 




P8dP8qiV8qp»]PS<JP8<lLy< 


If yon want a newspaper that is independent in fact 
as well as name, subscribe for 

The National Optimist 

“THE PAPER WITHOUT A MUZZLE” 

Strictly non-political, non-partisan and non- , 
denominational 
Published monthly 

$1 .50 per year 


Address: 



The National Optimist, 

21 Gordon St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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THOMAS E. HUNT.— By Two Friends 


HE SUBJECT of this sketch was born at 
Clyde, Ohio. H is father was at that time 
the postmaster at Clyde and it is thought 
that “Tommie” acquired some of his ath- 
letic ability playing with the mailbags at 
the post-office. He was the fifth oldest of 8 children 
and for that reason did not become a “spoiled child." 

He entered St. Mary s Le- TC(^i^^[iEWc;iu5|iiH[yei!J5UciiEnjr 
Coutelx School for the Deaf ^ 

An older brother and sister jig 

had been attending that 
school, which made it a little 
easier for Tommie to learn 
t h e r o p e s. At school, he 
earned the respect and admi- 
ration of both teachers and 
pupils by his good conduct, 
scholarship and athletic abili- 
ty. He was the school hero 
on the baseball and basketball 
teams. He might have been M 
one at football if the school 
had allowed it. During his m 
last years at school, he work- 
ed as an apprentice in a tailor 
shop and after graduating, he 
followed the same line of 
work in his home town. 

Clyde had a fast semi-pro. ^ 
baseball team at that time and ^ 

Tommy became their first p 
sacker. In his initial game jg| 
against a Toledo team, he ^ 
made four hits out of five ^ 
times at bat, all of which 
went for extra bases and won 
the applause of the fans many 
times by his clever fielding, jpj 
He became one of the orig- j|? 
inal members of the famous ^ 

Clyde Buckeyes basketball p 
team and his sensational play- ^ 
ing did a lot to make that 
team one of the best in the Hi 
country. They defeated the || 

Buckeye Paints, Dayton Ca- ^ 
dets, Oswego Giants, and 
many other notable teams. p 
Their record was when they jgj! 
defeated Ottobein College. 

132 to 12. Tommy had an ^ thomas 

uncanny ability at making ^ 

long shots and won many 

games in the last few minutes that way. He is ; n ac- 
curate shooter and passes the ball like chain-lightning. 


and he played with several fast teams, at one time being 
on the road with the Oswego Giants. . .. 

He joined the Herbrand baseball team of Fremont 
in 1916 and his work then attracted the attention of base- 
ball scouts. He was recommended for a tryout with 
Waterbury, Conn., in the Eastern League. He did 
well there, hut when the league was about to suspend, 

3C “ U "| ° f J ar conditions, 
Kg tie was released. He return- 

15 ed to the Herbrand team and 

H was later signed by Toledo in 

juj= the American Association, but 

lost out when Konetchy now 
IHS with was signed to play first 

| base. 

He went back to Buffalo in- 
February, 1921, and opened 
jj=| a cleaning and pressing estab- 

ji= lishment there in partnership 

^ with his former schoolmate, 

aS \Vm. Murphy, 

jp The Buffalo Silent Athlet- 
iyEj ic Club, in existence since 

££ 1914, had a team in the city 

p basketball league. Tommy 

|| joined them and helped to- 

p pull the S. A. C. from the 

| cellar position to the respect- 

jC able fourth place. His sen- 

g sational playing in the last 

p few games attracted the at- 

|| tention of sport followers andi 

this easily explains the de- 
^ mand for his services the 

jjfj following year. 

In the summer of 1921, he 
igj became a fixture at first base 

aH on the Hilton baseball team 

jp of the Muncipial League, the 

[ue runner up to the pennant 

^ winners. 

During the season of 192 1 — 
n ' 22. Tommy was again signed 

to lead the S. A. C. in the 
City league. His sensational 
playing helped his team to 
land in first place in a tie 
with the Easter Brands and 
the Friscos. A post season 
series was played to decide 
the winner. The S. A. C. 
minus the great Tommy who 
was forced out of the game 
w ith an abice-s on his leg, lost to the Easter Brands and 
so the handsome title cup slipped out of their reach. His 


H is services were in great demand by surrounding team services were in great demand, having played with the 
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Buffalo K. of C.,. Kenilworth? and the Hewitts. He 
helped the S. A. C. to beat the K. of C., -+0 to 32, Tom- 
my scoring 22 points, more than half of the score. In 
the summer, he was signed tx> play ball with the Erie R. 
R. team, then regarded the strongest semi-pro. team in 
Buffalo and vicinity. In one of the many games, the 
visiting team allowed the Eries 3 hits, two of which were 
credited to Tommy. Those hits brought in 2 runs, the 
only runs of the game. Tommy was told that the visit- 
ing pitcher averaged 15 strikeouts a game, which goes to 
show' Tommy always relishes high class pitching. In a 
game with the Batavia, N. Y., semi-pro. team a pitcher’s 
duel developed and in the eighth inning with 2 men on 
bases, Tommy broke up the game with a long 3-bagger, 
thus putting the game on ice. The Erie team disbanded 
before the close of the season because of the rail strike 
The Hewitts, another semi-pro, team grabbed him for 
the rest of the season. He made his debut with the 


Hewitts in a championship game with the Torando team 
at the latter’s city. The Hewitts lost 6 to 5, but Tom- 
my had a 500 batting average in that game. 

Swaitz, the manager of the Hewitts basketball team, 
offered Tommy a place on his team, which he declined 
and preferred to play with the S. A. C. Last December, 
during the holidays, the S. A. C., headed by Tommy 
with the aid of Smiling Joe Allen and Tom Hinchey, of 
Akron, Ohio, made a successful trip through Ohio, win- 
ning six out of nine games. 

Tommy Hunt stands well over six feet, tips the beam 
at 180 and possesses a great reach, invaluable in sport. 
He has an ambition to form an all star silent team for 
his next trip through Ohio. Tommy is very popular in 
his home town and vicinity, so popular that a sporting 
editor of a Fremont paper declared that Tommy could 
hp mayor of Clyde if he wanted to. 



NEW JERSEY SCHOOL COURT SEXTET 
Left to right, front row: Miss Anna Cassamassa, forward; Miss Emma Allen, captain and 
side centre; Miss Smith, forward. Back row: Miss Helen McMickle, forward; Miss Grace 
Rae, centre; Miss Olga Samkovitch, guard; Miss Demurest, coach; Miss Margaret Ognie- 
bene, guard and Ida DeLaura, guard 


We fake pride in printing the above picture and the record 
•of our girls’ basketball team. We modestly believe this school 
possesses the prettiest girls of any school and also the clever- 
est basketball players. The above cut and the following ac- 
count was recently printed in one of our leading details. 

“Although the girls’ team of the New Jersey, School for the 
Deaf is composed of the youngest girls in the league, four of 
them being only fourteen, they have managed by relying alone 
on clever pass work, to obtain a good start for the second place 
in the City League. 

League Standing 

W. L. P.C. 


Normal 6 0 1,00(1 

N. J. S. D 3 .. 3 .500 

T. H. S 1 4 .200 

Riders 1 .4 .200 

\ 


Not only have the Deaf School girls made a good showing 
in the City League, but they haye captured games from other 
schools as well. Miss Isabel Demarest is coach of the team. 

Misses Smith, Casamassa and McMickle as forwards have 
been putting over some clever double plays thus scoring many 


points. Miss Ristanio, Ognibcne and Samkovitch have been 
guarding according to their motto “Never Lose Your For- 
ward,” while Misses Rae and Allen have starred in many of 
the games by clever center plays.” 

Results of the season's games follow: 


J. S. D. 


Opp. 

20 

Morrisville H. S. 

15 

20 

Essex Y. W. C. A. 

21 

45 

Junior H. S. No. 1 

18 

27 

Rider's Business College 

17 

12 

Y. W. C. A. 

4 

8 

Normal College 

40 

22 

Trenton H. S. 

21 

26 

Essex Y. W. C. A. 

2 

15 

Normal College 

45 

33 

Junior H. S. No. 1 • 

14 

20 

Rider's Business College 

18 

33 f 

Y. W. C. A. 

9 

9 

Trenton H. S. 

15 

26 

Fanwood Inst, for the Deaf 

3 

46 

Essex Y. W. C. A. 

33 

■ 4 

362 


275 
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“FINE BUNCH OF BOYS; 

CLEAN SPORTS.” 

The hearing crowds that saw 
us in action on the court were 
enthusiastic over the manly 
sportmanship of our boys. They 
admired our friendly rivalry; 
they were unanimous in ac- 
claiming us good sports in vic- 
tory and defeat. Inspiring 
words of cheer were invariably 
on their lips. 

We did not make a wonderful 
record or cover ourselves with 
glory. Again and again bright 
promises unrealized produced 
their melancholic effects. But 
the great teacher EXPERI- 
ENCE was obviously handing 
us a thing or two about the 
game. That we take pride in 
the playing of our boys is justi- 
fied when one considers the fact 
that we lack adequate gymnas- 
tic faculties; practice outdoors 
when weather permits; and 
play all games on opponents’ 
courts. Under the circumstances 
it would be well nigh a miracle 
to turn out a team of top- 
notchers. With this pause and look at our schedule which can- 
not fail, to give one an idea of the strength of our opponents. 


W. Va. S. D. Opponents 


At Shepherdstown, W. Va.. 

21 

Shepherds college 

... 42 

At Shepherdstown, W. Va. .. 

42 

Y. M. C. A 

. . . . 22 

At Washington, Maryland.. 

18 

St. James 

. . . . 28 

At Fredrick, Maryland 

. 6 

Md. State School 

. . . 56 

At Washington, D. C 

17 

Gallaudet Reserves... 

. . . 72 

At Petersburg, W. Va. . . . . . 

40 

St. Johns Academy... 

... 28 

At Petersburg, W. Va 

28 

St. Johns Academy. . . 

...23 

In more than one instance 

we 

played teams out of our class. 

Attractive financial returns 

were not what induced us 

to do 

*o ; it w as irore to enable 

the 

hoys to grasp the true 

princi- 


pies of the game. And it can truthfully be said that in defeat 
we learned a lesson. We learned that victory comes only to 
those who train faithfully and who patiently remain in their 
class till the time comes when they are fitted for greater 
responsibility. 

Unlike the past the boys played more than one game this 
year. Supt. Griffey granted a five day leave of absence to 
alb w the boys play in Virginia, Maryland and Washington. 
D. C. The trip was valuable from an educational point of 
view. The wonders of the Capitol and the acquaintances 
made on the way was worth a year in school, so the boys 
reckon. 

The sincerity of the enthusiasm of the crowds leads us to 
draw one conclusion and it is this: I he public loves a team 
that gives the best that is in it. So boys, plod along in 
study, in work, in play, in life, plod along — and SMILE. 

Auc. P. Herotfelder. 

o — o—o 

If we are to judge from the playing of its basketball team, 
athletics at Galluadet have taken on a new lease of life. The 
basketball team has defeated some of the strongest quints 
in the east. This naturally causes us old grads to swell with 

pride. 

O — o — o 

The team that procrastinates always loses and then blames 
the "bum" referee. 


SCHOOL ATHLETICS 

Emphasis on athletics, a. characteristic feature of our school 
life, is now and again an object of more or less serve criti- 
cism. Since the criticism is, in a large measure, justifiable, 
vve, who love sports, must try to defend it or it will not 
be long before we may expect a radical reorganization of ath- 
letics in the schools. Either the present emphasis on sport is 
sensible or it is not. If the former, then nothing should be 
done to interfere wfith the established course; if the latter, they 
should be steered to avoid inevitable disaster. 

Now, we do not have sport in our schools just for sport's 
sake. We have more definite purposes in view than that of 
the game. Several of these purposes are the development of 
confidence and the will-to-win, self-subjugation and alertness, 
and above all the building up of physical stamina. In other 
words athletics in our schools is not aimless. But the above 
objectives are not the only ones. If our boys and girls are 
trained in the will-to-win, they are also taught how to be good 
losers, they are shown the social advantages of square and 
honest treatment of opponents, they are forced to develop a 
large measure of self-control, so necessary to school-life. It is 
no exaggeration to say that these qualities, or moral virtues, 
are more conspicuous among the pupils who take part in sports 
than those who do not. 

Any attempt to interfere with organized athletics in our 
schools would mean a curtailment cf these moral values. 
Sport which is hampered and frowned upon is not the kind 
which will encourage the pupils to enjoy themselves to the 
greatest good. No interference should be attempted without 
a full realization of the attendant losses to the school in 
stamina and morale. 

Notwithstanding all criticisms, our schools have derived 
great benefit from athletics. One cannot expect to make a 
high-brow out of a red-blooded youth; but one can make 
out of him an upstanding moral character who is a credit 
to himself and his school. It is the faith of the sporting 
fraternity that athletics is doing wonders for the schools. 
And we believe that so long as good is being done, it is poor 
policy to interfere. 

o — o — o 

Modesty in athletics is always commendable. 
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ALABAMA SCHOOL BASKET-BALL TEAM 

Left to right: F. Dykes, center; R. Black, guard; G. Akers, guard; F. lieneau, forward; T. Frickett, 
captain, forward; J. Black, sub., forward; W. F. Grace, manager 


The team took some time to 
strike its usual stride this year 
owing largely to the absence of 
two of the mainstays of the 
team — F. Davis, who had cap- 
tained the team for years, who 
won many close games almost 
single-handed, and H. Lewis, 
a dependable forward, both of 
whom went to Gallaudet. Tow- 
ard the end of the season the 
team picked up remarkably 
and threatened to clean up 
everything in their territory, 
as is indicated by the scores 
■of games given below. The 
team’s record was an even 
break of four to four. 

At A. S. D 23 Munford Consolidated School 10 

A. S. D 10 At Munford Consolidated School . . 40 

At A. S. D 4 Lincoln High School 24 

A. S. D 25 At Anniston High School 42 

A. S. D 10 At Jacksonville (Reserves) 33 

At A. S. D 27 Jacksonville (Reserves) 26 

At A. S. D 33 Munford Consolidated School .... 20 

At A. S. D 26 Talladega High School 13 

o — o — o 

An athlete must play fair before he can expect fairness. 

o — o — o 

THE BASKETBALL SEASON 

If we are to judge from the various records of the schools 
for the deaf, the basketball season just closed has been one of 
the most successful. Many inter-scholastic games have been 
played and there has been discussion of the formation of a 
league among the Southern schools, which we hope will become 
a reality in the near future. Most of the schools have to their 
credit an enviable number of victories over much stronger 
teams. However, we believe, the greatest reason the schools 
are proud ot their teams is their record of real sportmanship. 
The lessons they have learned in fair play and self-control, 
often under very trying circumstances, have been of great value 
to the players. Their visits to other schools for the deaf have 
been advantageous to them both as regards friendship and 
education. We hope the time is not far distant when we shall 
be able to have National basketball tournaments, the same as 
our hearing breathen are enjoying. Such tournaments would 
be a great incentive to our school athletics. 

“Make at least one effort where none was made before.” 

o — o — o 

THE GENTLE GIRL 

She is still among us though we rarely see her picture in the 
paper. She does not care for that kind of things and possibly, 
Joes not earn a place in the daily press. For her ambition 
is not to be known as a star swimmer, jumper or baseball player- 
She shines in the home. Her gentle words soothes father; 
her ready service saves mother many a step ; and her wise, 
kind advice to the younger children prevents many a squabble. 
The big brother thinks she is second only to mother, and often 
her quiet, “I wouldn’t do it if I were you,” induces him to 
give up his project or prank that might makes trouble; or 
perhaps she sets him thinking so earnestly that he sees the 
right way open before him and follows it resolutely. — Clipping. 


DUMMY ROWAN REVIVED 

Butte, Mont. Feb. 26. — Many of the older followers of box- 
ing will remember Michael Dennis (Dummy) Rowan, who in 
the ’90s was rated a topnotcher and battled some of the best 
heavyweights of his time despite his handicap of being a 
deaf mute. “Dummy” Rowan is nearly 48 years old and 
resides here with his brother, “Silent Rowan, also an oldtime 
deaf boxer. 

“Dummy” Rowan was born at Gardner, Grundy county, 
Illinois, April 4, 1875. He started his ring career in 1894 
and seven years later at Park City, Utah, stopped “Deafy” 
Thompson in twenty rounds for the mythical deafmute heavy- 
weight championship of the world. His last fight was in 1912. 

During his twenty years in the ring, Rowan fought with 
Bob Fitzsimmons, then worlds champion, and claims a knock 
out over Jack Johnson title from Jim Jeffries at Reno. 

Rowan's mix with Fitzsimmons took place at Anaconda, 
Mont., soon after he had started out as a boxer. Anxious to 
secure the $100 offered by Fitzsimmons’ manager to anybody 
who could stay four rounds with the champion. “Dummy” 
accepted and claims he was holding his own when for some 
unknown reason the fight was stopped in the third round. 
“Dummy” says he could not collect the money, nor could he get 
an explanation as to why the contest was halted. 

It was at Waco, Texas, that Rowan knocked out Jack John 
son in five rounds. That was before he of the “golden smile” 
won the world's championship. 

Rowan fought a great many of his battles in Utah and he met 
more of the toughest men who ever appeared in this section 
including Jim Francis, “Mexican Pete” Everett, Tim Sullivan, 
Joe Cotton, Jack Conley, and others who were ring idols more 
than twenty years ago. 

The Rowan-Cotton contest took place at Mercur, Utah, on 
October 15, 1890. It went twenty rounds to a draw and later 
Cotton fought a twenty-round draw with Jim Jeffries just 
before Jeffries won the championship from Bob Fitzsimmons. — 
Unite, Montana, Miner. 



Ponce de Leon was a fool. Youth was at his elbow, not in 
Florida — and it was exercise. 

o—o — o 

“To change your mind is one thing; to turn on those who 
have followed your advice is another thing.” 

0 — 0 — 0 

A wise athlete keeps a close mouth. 
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PRO and CON 

By JAMES F. BRADY 


HAVE a neighbor — an university graduate — who 
never came into contact with deaf-mutes till we 
became acquainted. He had the general con- 
ception and impressions of us as a class and 
very frankly he stated that when he discovered 
he would live near us he had misapprehensions. He witnessed 
me and Mrs. Brady conversing in signs. Then he became 
puzzled when he heard us speak to our children and to those 
of our hearing people coming to visit us. Still some more 
perplexed when we resorted to writing to other people. 

In the course of time we became friends. His wife decided 
to try speech with Mrs. Brady and was pleased to find it was 
no trouble. Then she dragged the Mr. into it. It was easy 
enough to understand him and he was a good "guesser” and 
most of the time "got” me. 

Naturally enough he asked me later on why Mrs. Brady and 
I used signs when we could talk. From then on we engaged in 
many colloquies touching on most anything under the sun and 
beyond. The most interesting, to him, has been the subject of 
deaf people. I let him have all the papers and magazines for 
our people and he came into contact with many of my deaf 
friends and has made friends with them. 

I will give in dialogue form the points we touched upon. 
This is intended to supplement and 'make clearer my ideas as 
set out in "Confessions of an Oralist” in last month’s issue. 

For the sake of typographical appearance I will omit quotes 
unless necessary. My neighbor asks questions and I answer. 
So there will not be any trouble on the part of the reader 
determining who is saying this and that. 

Why do you and Mrs. Brady use signs when you both can 
talk all right to other people? 

We know our limitation in the way of lip-reading. We do 
not speak perfectly and our pronunciation is not good. We 
have to rely on people like you to understand a few words and 
make up the rest. You have the advantage of hearing sounds 
that approximate words we may he speaking. To us too many 
words are alike when spoken. When we talk 'to' 'each other 
we want to be sure we are understood perfectly, hetice our use 
of signs. 

Do you mean to say that when we speak to you you do not 
understand every word and have to relv on your judgment 
as to what the words are? 

Yes, but it is more of guesswork helped by a nimble with 
much the same as you yourself have to do when I speak to you. 

I understand now, still if you have to do that with us why- 
do you not do the same with Mrs. Brady? 

We do not have to do it so long as we have a better way 
and that is by signs. I guess by your question that you think 
we should practice speech and lip-reading and do away with 
signs. If we are getting on pretty well in this world in spite 
of signs I do not see where our ability- to speak fluently and 
read the lips better will get us farther. 

What do you mean by that? 

Most people think that if we could talk better we would get 
a better job and in time become an executive, and in a social 
way we would, enjoy ourselves more. There are many 
brilliant-minded deaf fellows who have natural speech and 
are wonders at lip-reading and they have good jobs, but deaf- 
ness is a bar to their rising higher. Of course some are 
morbid- and others are philosophical about it. We have to keep 
everlastingly at doing our jobs well and see others less fitted 
become our bosses. Speech and lip-reading have nothing to do 
with it. It is a question of hearing. As for the social side, 
well,- it depends on the hearing people. If they have tact 


and treat us as if we were one of the crowd — and not 
emphasize our deafness — we can report a good time. I notice 
that at most socials there are music and singing. We have 
been to some and do not care to go to another. We do not feel 
in our element. I do not see where better speech would remedy 
it. 

Do you mean to say that you would rather associate with 
deaf people than with hearing? 

Oh, no. There are many hearing people I do not care for 
and there are many deaf people who are not worth associating 
with. It depends on the individual — hearing or deaf. We 
have hearing friends and get along swimmingly with them and 
many of our friends are great. But please make note of this: 
A hearing person modifies his speech and reduces his vocab- 
ulary- to the minimum when talking to a deaf person and 
from him we learn little that is new, while on the other hand 
a deaf person talking to another is natural and he gives us 
the best of his intellect and we gain some worth-while infor- 
mation on any subject. The average hearing person dwells 
mostly on commonplaces when with us and of course we do 
not like it, but we do not blame him. He is afraid we will 
not understand him. 

Do you mean to say that two deaf persons can argue on deep 
subjects by signs — subjects like philosophy, sociology-, or any 
other ology? 

Certainly we can and we do. Commuting as I do every day, 
I become acquainted with other commuters and we have a few 
words on the weather, taxes, brutal murders, kidnapping and 
so forth. We only touch the headlines, as it were. There is 
another deaf commuter and as soon as we are seated we fall 
into discussions — by signs — and we regret we have to part. 
It is happening every day. If the other people only knew what 
we were talking about! Commonplaces we reserve for others 
and we serve each other with bits of the best in literature, 
politics, vocations and all the ologies. 

Do all the deaf people engage in such talk as a matter of 
course? 

Certainly not. It depends on their education and inclinations 
as it does hearing people. 

Am I wrong in thinking that sign language is a language 
different from the English, or the German, or any language that 
has sets of rules and grammar? 

Really there is no such thing as sign-language as we under- 
stand other languages. There is no set of rules to guide one. 
When a deaf person signs he is simply ‘speaking the English or' 
any other language with his hands instead of his mouth. If he 
has no sign for certain words he resorts to finger-spelling. 
Some have reduced signs to such a fine art that they can quote 
any of the great poets or writers. He thinks in the English 
language and follows all the rules of grammar. Therefore you 
see that we are speaking the English language when we talk in 
signs, not in a strange kind. 

Was that dialogue of yours in, a past issue of the Worker — 
"Sign-language Englishized’~-a figment of your imagination? 

No, it was a true presentation and was intended as a gentle 
slam at those who indulge in such talk in such a way. 

Do these two gentlemen in the dialogue express themselves 
in writing in the same manner they signed — the, verbs and. 
nouns in juxtaposition? 

I am sorry to say that a good many do. 

Then, if it is bad for their language, are the teachers and, 
officials of schools for the deaf justified in wishing tp suppress 
them entirely? 

.No, ^abs,oU*>eIy not. Sign-talking is not at fault. . The tfQuble 

t.'~ i:.n : Ha- v - ■«£.* 3-.- *- * • . 
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is, in most schools, there is no person who can guide them right 
and tell them to think in English when signing. I have no 
quarrel with the methods pursued in the different schools for 
the instruction of the deaf, hut I claim that some people go too 
far and want signs entirely eliminated. They are necessary 
outside of school hours. The deaf, as a rule, will not use 
speech to one another for reasons Mrs. Brady and I will not. 
Signs are great help in making our lives a little more bearable 
and if the schools will see to it that they are made in the right 
way — instead of indulged in on the sly — the pupils will learn 
a good bit more than they do now. 

Where do the little deaf children learn signs? 

First they generally come to school with an understanding of 
natural signs and if they are speech-taught, the teachers try to 
make them stop using them and they succeed. Later on some- 
where they pick up this and that “arbitrary" signs and they 
make up a few themselves. It is indeed cute to see such a 
one going off with signs of their invention and at the same time 
mouthing their words. I do not know but that may be the 
genuine “combined” system. The pupils like them so much 
because they answer a need. The teachers try to forbid them. 
They do it sneakily. The value of the teacher’s help right here 
will be inestimable, but they cannot do that because they must 
learn to speak to each other, which the pupils hate to do. 
Result is that the pupils leave school with a wrong idea of the 
use of signs and we have with us deaf people who think in 
signs and their thoughts as put down on paper tell the tale. 

Do you disagree with such a famous and great man as Dr. 
Alexander Bell who thought signs were no good? Do you not 
think that teachers and officials who have been at schools for 
the deaf many years ought to know what is best for the deaf? 

I have the greatest respect for Dr. Bell and his disciples, 
some of whom were my teachers and to them I owe a lot — but 
none of them ever studied the deaf from the standpoint of a 
sociologist, social service worker understood. If they did they 
would not be so hard on signs. The average deaf person needs 
guidance after he leaves school — and only his own class of 
people understand him and his wants are satisfied, in a social 
sense. Many people want them to associate with hearing 
people so that they can get along as “normal” people. Vain 
and foolish idea. In no time the hearing people will show the 
deaf person where he gets off — a “dummy,” poor thing, but he’s 
a nice boy and can talk a little. The so-called “semi-mute” can 
adjust himself to circumstances, but remember that there are a 
few of such in any given number. The greatest good for the 
greatest number, should be the aim of the schools and the 
greatest good can be accomplished with and by properly 
supervised signs. 

Really, your arguments are very convincing. Have you boys 
ever explained to the teachers why you want to use signs? 

Not when we were at school. We had sense enough to know 
that it was tatamount to a whipping to tell them that we knew 
what was best for us. A soldier does not advise his com- 
mander; “it is not his to reason why, but say aye, aye.” After 
we finish school we add our “voice” of disapproval to those 
others who have been doing it — and the rank is growing all 
the time. 

Did the teachers ever have an understanding with the pupils 
or graduates and explain their side? 

I never was in such a conference, but others tell me that 
some of the officials told them they sympathized with us but it 
was the Superintendent's orders. Then there are others who 
say the Superintendents blame the Directors. And still others 
who claim the Directors put it up to the Legislature. To date 
I have yet to have one tell me the Legislators pass the buck 
elsewhere. 

Then, what are you people going to do about it? 

f suppose we will talk and talk and talk and talk till some 
change is made, and the change is bound to come. When people 
have “right” with them they eventually win. Now I will turn 


questioner and ask you this: What is your opinion in reference 
to signs? 

From what you say, and what the leading deaf people stand 
for, I am forced to the conclusion that the deaf people come out 
at the wrong end of the deal and that the words of the deaf 
people who have been through the mill, should have more 
weight with school officials and legislators than they have now. 
And when you people get a square deal, the lot of the average 
deaf person will be better and there will be harmony all 
around. 

To which I, the narrator, heartily agree. 


Railroad Rates from Detroit 

Attention Delegates and Friends; 

For the convenience of the Detroit Members, who will at- 
tend the National Convention, Mrs. C. C. Colby, 638 Baldwin 
Ave., Detroit, has arranged with the Representative of the 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. at Detroit for accommodation to 
leave DETROIT ON SUNDAY, AUGUST 12th, AT 12:45 
NOON, CITY TIME, anti to arrive in Atlanta, Monday, August 
13th, at 11:30 a.m. via Louisville & Nashville R. R. 

For those who would desire to spend Sunday in Cincinnati, 
these parties could arrange to leave Detroit on Saturday noon, 
12:45, and leave Cincinnati on Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
Train No. 31, at 8:00 p.m., Central Union Depot, thus leaving 
on the same train from Cincinnati as the parties who leave 
Detroit Sunday, all arriving in Atlanta, via Louisville & Nash- 
ville R. R. train No. 31, at 11:30 A.M., Monday. 

Those who reside outside of Detroit are urged to make their 
arrangements to join Mrs. Colby at Detroit and go in a body 
to Atlanta, and detail information will be given as to train 
schedules, etc., on application to Mr. H. E. Porter, Traveling 
Passenger Agent, Louisville 6c Nashville R. R., No. 605 Free 
Press Building, Detroit. 

Route from Detroit will be as follows: 

Via: — Pere Marquette-Baltimore & Ohio Ry’s Detriot to Cin- 
cinnati. 

Louisville & Nashville R. R. Cincinnati to Atlanta, Ga. 
Train Schedule from Detroit as follows 
Leave Detroit, Via P. M. — B. & O. Ry's 12:45 Noon Sunday 
August 12th. 

Arrive Cincinnati Via P. M. — B. & O. Ry’s 7:25 p.m. Sunday, 
August 12th. 

Leave Cincinnati Via L. & N. R. R. Train 31, 8:00 p.m. Sunday, 
August 12th. 

Arrive Atlanta Via L. & N. R. R. Train 31, 11:30 a.m. Mon- 


day, August 13th. 

Pullman Car Fares 

One seat in Parlor Car, Detroit to Cincinnati $1.13 

Lower Berth (Occupied by one person) Cincinnati to 

Detroit 4.50 


Lower berth will accommodate two persons if so desired, 
and if occupied by two persons the cost is the same, or $2.25 
for each person. 

Rates will be announced later. 


Friend — “You say you are out of employment?” 

T ramp — “Yes.” 

Friend — “You have nobody to blame but yourself; you should 
throw yourself into your work.” 

Tramp — “You frighten me; I'm a grave-digger.” 

Maud — “Miss Oldum thinks that hotel clerk just lovely.” 
Ethel— “Why so?” 

Maud — “He wrote opposite her name on the hotel register 
‘Suite 16." 


TWO OF A KIND 

Two hoboes met on a blind siding. One had been a saleiman whose 
hours were 10 w. to 4 r. w. The other one didn’t have any money either, 
Manrhettrr Herald. 
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James Goodwin 

, By H. Lorraine Tracy. 

In the early part of February, in .one of North Louisiana’s 
thriving cities, Monroe by name, occurred the death of the 
venerable James Goodwin, who for forty-five years wrought 
influence far reaching over the deaf in Louisiana. Although 
well advanced in years, he was bale and hearty, and little 
did his numerous friends to whom he was making his. usual 
round of. visits, dream that they had looked upon him for 
the last time and that, their friend would be called upon to 
end this earthly life. 

James Goodwin, the subject of this sketch, was born at 
Maysville, in the good old State of Kentucky, of pioneer stock, 
April 22, 1836. At the time of his death he was 86 years, 
9 months and 17 days old. He was, however, a babe when 
his parents moved across the Ohio and became tillers of the 
virgin soil of Indiana, continuing in that occupation for a 
dozen years. At the age of twelve Mr. Goodwin became a 
pupil of the Indiana School at Indianapolis and remained there 
for five years, leaving when his parents again moved further 



JAMES GOODWIN 


westward and became pioneers in the settlement of Illinois. 
As was to be expected of a boy who was ambitious and anx- 
ious to better himself, he sought admittance into the Illinois 
school at Jacksonville, and remained in that institution for 
two years, graduating in 1858. Hr. Philip Goode Gillett was 
superintendent at that time and took particular interest in the 
progress of young Goodwin, so much so that he appointed him 
a teacher. However, a call came from the far South for a 
good deaf teacher and Dr. Gillett recommended Mr. Goodwin, 
who became the chief assistant of Supt. A. K. Martin of the 
Mississippi school. During his first winter or early spring at 
Jackson, Mr. Goodwin received a tempting offer to go further 
south by Governor Allen of Louisiana, who visited the insti- 
tution and was much impressed with Mr. Goodwin’s person- 
ality. Thus, after only one year in Mississippi, he went to 
Louisiana where he remained the rest of his long and useful 
life. 


During the Civil War the Louisiana School for the Deaf, 
like all things in the South, suffered greatly and was practi- 
cally closed during the entire period of the war, the buildings 
being used for hospital purposes by the Federals. Of course 
Mr. Goodwin saw much of the fighting going on in the neigh- 
borhood of Baton Rouge and had many souvenirs and told 
many a tale about the conflict. In ordeT to make a living Mr. 
Goodwin became an itinerant tintype photographer, and was 
thus looked upon with suspicion and several times he was 
made prisoner, but always managed to give a good account 
of himself and was paroled. 

After the war he went over the Mississipp into the fertile 
valley of Pointe Coupee parish, where he wooed and won the 
hand of the charming Elvira Clark, a product of the Louisiana 
school. Together they lived happily for more than thirty 
years. Three sons were born to them, all still living. Ben- 
jamin Franklin is out in Phoenix, Arizona; J. Henry is down 
in South America, and Dr. J. Arthur is a prominent veteri- 
nary surgeon in New Iberia, the land of Longfellow’s cele- 
brated Evangeline. 

Seeing the futility of returning to his duties as a teacher 
when the pay would be below all that would be required to meet 
reasonable living expenses, Mr. Goodwin bought a farm in 
the rich loamy alluvial district of Pointe Coupee and until 
1886 he became one of the most successful cotton planters and 
stock raisers in the parish. The great flood and breaking of 
the level along the Mississippi in 1882, which allowed the on- 
rushing waters to overflow the entire country for miles and 
miles, brought all the labor and wonderful success Mr. Good- 
win had attained to naught. His home, his cattle and all live 
stock and all crops were entirely swept away. Despair faced 
him and his family. Discouraged? No. From then until 1886 he 
struggled to rebuild his lost fortunes. 

It was in the latter year that he received an offer to teach 
again in the institution he had left about twenty-two years 
before. His boys were growing and, being anxious to avail 
himself of the opportunity to have them educated in the public 
schools in Baton Rouge, he accepted the offer and here he 
remained the rest of his life doing good until his death. He 
was boys' supervisor, teacher and man of all work during 
those trying times in the eighties when teachers were few in 
the Louisiana school. His summer vacations were spent in 
rounding up pupils, or making known the advantages of ed- 
ucation for the deaf, many of whom were growing up in 
ignorance of the existence of the school. He did all this with- 
out remuneration, often undergoing many hardships to reach 
children. In this way he became well known throughout the 
State. 

Superintendents came and went, but James Goodwin re- 
mained at the Lousisiana School and right loyally did he serve- 
it, and past generations of boys and girls have every reason 
for being grateful to him. His home on the institution grounds- 
was always open and his hospitality was unbounded. It 
would be useless to enumerate all those whom he and Mrs. 
Goodwin entertained. 

Following up the trade he learned at the Indiana and Ilinois 
schools he became an expert cabinet maker, so when he had 
reached the advanced age of seventy-five and his days of 
usefulness in the school room came to an end, instead of 
retiring from the school and enjoying he sunset of life, he 
became an assistant in the cabinet shop, and did all the 
repair work for the school. Here he remained, doing much 
good, taking his turn in conducting chapel services and ren- 
dering himself useful in all the social functions of the pupils. 

Some twenty years ago his devoted wife and helpmeet 
preceded him to the grave, the loss of whom was a severe 
blow to him. A few years afterwards he was again united 
in marrigae to the charming Miss Mattie Slate, of Oxford, 
Miss., who died some fifteen years ago. , 

In his life of nearly four score and seven almost fifty- 
eight were spent in the service of his ftllow deaf in the South; 
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and in Louisiana in particular. He died as he had lived, 
"having the testimony of a good conscience and in the comfort 
of a reasonable, religious and holy hope.” If unfailing cour- 
tesy counts in the achievements of man then may we say of 
James Goodwin as Tennyson did: 

"And thus he bore without abuse 
The grand old name of Gentleman.” 


Ireland 

BELFAST SILENT FOLK 

The annual meeting in connection with the Kinghan Mis- 
sion for the Deaf and Dumb was held in the Mission Hall, 
Botanic Avenue, Belfast, on Thursday evening, Alderman 
Duff, M.P., High Sheriff of the city, presiding in the unavoid- 
able absence of the Lady Mayoress. 

After prayer the Rev. J. M’llrath submitted the committee’s 
report on the work for the past year, in which it was stated 
that the usual congregations on Sabbath mornings was aug- 
mented by the attendance of deaf pupils from the Ulster Socie- 
ty, when special addresses were delivered. Those were spe- 
cial entertainments at Easter, Hallowe'en and Christmas, while 
in June an excursion to Portbrush was much enjoyed. Un- 
employment was widespread, and double difficulty was ex- 
perienced in obtaining work for deaf-mutes. It was almost 
impossible to obtain apprenticeships. 

Mrs. Dodds submitted the ladies' committee report (Jubilee 
Home). 

4,000 DEAF-MUTES IN IRELAND 

Rev. R. W. Dodds read the financial statement, which showed 
a balance in hands of £322 18s Id, and speaking of the work 
during the year mentioned that he had reached his 25th year as 
chaplain of the mission. Th balance sheet he had just submit- 
ted was one of which any committee might feel proud in these 
trying times. He would like to see the funds liberally spent for 
the welfare of the deaf and dumb of the mission and for some 
improvements to the premises, also those of the Jubilee Home. 
In Ireland they had close on 4,000 deaf and dumb people, and 
had three public institutions for their education, and three mis- 
sions for the social and religious welfare of the adults. Speak- 
ing of the difficulties encountered in obtaining apprenticeships 
for the boys he suggested that governors of educational insti- 
tutions in Ireland where they had the children under their 
jurisdiction six or seven years, ought to have a systematic 
method of getting the names of the pupils in their last year 
enrolled with the best firms of the city for apprenticeship to 
various trades. Casual labor for a deaf-mute was simply 
ruinous. In conclusion, he said there were two missions in 
Belfast under Protestant management for a community of about 
300 deaf and dumb. He had always deprecated and schism in 
their Protestant churches, most particularly when it should 
raise any partition between the deaf and dumb. As children 
they were educated in one central institution, studying and 
playing together as pupils; they were taught the one common 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, and as men and women they 
formed a small community beautifully indifferent to sectarian- 
ism of any kind. Because of this he was hoping for the advent 
of an early day when their revived Christian fellowship would 
bring together their best and wisest men to consider and bring 
to some happy issue the present existing differences, and that 
once for all minor and petty matters should be made to yield 
to the greater and grander matters. (Applause.) 

A CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said he 
was very anxious to get a real grip of the pulse of the city to 
learn not only the wretchedness and the sorrow and the trouble 
that existed in it, hut also to come into personal contact with 
those agencies that were doing their best to brighten the lives 


and assist the whole civic life of the city. He did not know 
of any body in the city doing better work than that mission. 
There were one or two points in the statement made by Mr. 
Dodds that touched the business men of the city, and the prob- 
lem that faced .him with regard to the deaf-mutes was on a par 
with the problems that was facing those who were taking a 
direct interest in the blind. There was this difference that the 
care of the blind had now become a civic responsibility, while 
the care of the deaf-mutes was purely and simply for the phil- 
anthropy of the public-spirited warmhearted people. There 
was not a single provision of any description in the city to look 
after the temporal welfare of the deaf-mutes at the age 16, 
and from a conversation which he had with Rev. R. W. Dodds 
and Rev. J. G. Paton mention was made that it was hoped 
that in the education scheme of the Government, which was 
to be embodied in a Bill on Saturday, this want of provision 
would be satisfied. He would work towards that end (Hear, 
hear.) One of the last acts of the Blind Persons’ Committee 
was to offer to the Deaf, Dumb and Blind Institute on the 
Lisburn Road to build premises in their own grounds suitable 
for carrying on the technical education and training of the 
lads when they reached the age of 16. He did not know what 
action the governors would take jn the matter, but it was an 
essential thing, because at the age of, 16 if they threw them on 
their own resources on the street, they were thus acting, whoever 
was responsible for it, more or less criminally. (Applause.) 

Rev George Thompson, D. D., seconded, and Rev. Robert 
Hyndman, Supporting, said he would like to see some provision 
made for the brave boys who had to fight their way under such 
a handicap. 

The reports were adopted. 

The work of the mission was eulogised by the Revs. J. G. 
Paton and Robert Anderson in proposing and seconding a 
resolution commending the mission to the libera) support of 
the public. 

Mrs. Dodds gave a silent interpretation of ‘ Peace, Perfect 
Peace," and the meeting, closed with a vote of thanks .to the 
chairman. — Belfast Telegraph, March 16th, 1923. 


Denvergrams 

By J. C. Nash. 

Despite the blizzard on. the night of St. Patrick’s day, when, 
as announced at the last gathering of the deaf of the city and 
country that on the eve of the 17th of March a party woiuhl be 
staged, approximately seventy-five of the one hundred and 
fifty afflicted residents of Denver braved the blizzard, coming 
in pairs and in groups besmeared from head to foot witfy snow 
and sleet from the raging storm outside, smiling broadly and 
carrying within them glows of apparent health. 

The arrival of John S. Fisher and his charming and ever- 
smiling life sharer soon started things going. 

Sizing up the already assembled bunch he donned his St. 
Patrick's costume and advanced to the platform. He an- 
nounced that chile of the famous Swift & Co.’s product would 
be served with salted crackers as soon as it could be prepared, 
at the moderate price of ten cents a bowl, and while waiting 
a ten-word writing contest would take place, viz: ten words of 
articles most used by the Irish. Prizes were given for the 
best solution. Mr. Halderson won a handsome stick-pin and 
Mrs. George Hulf, wife of the local secretary, a handsome 
breast-pin. 

Story-telling followed, resulting in Messrs. Huff and Javanski 
and Mrs. Javanski winning prizes after having told in brief 
the best humorous stories. The prizes thus given were hand- 
some. 

Those capturing prizes were, Miss Katherine Laughran and 
Mr. Halderman. 
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Becoming restless and dissatisfied with idleness while wait- 
ing an opening at his trade, John S. Fisher, one of the ablest 
craftsmen in the printing trade, accepted a position as “helper” 
with the Windsor Dairy, making the rounds as a milk collector 
on a large milk-truck manned bv one experienced at the wheel, 
about two months ago, and has ever since been making the 
trips, starting out at three o'clock in the morning, and getting 
home between nine and ten o'clock in the forenoon. As a result 
from the out-of-door exposure he has gained both in weight 
and in health — but unfortunately lost rather a large amount of 
it when one night a dog took a chaw out of the calf of Jack’s 
leg that caused him to make all haste to a doctor's office where 
he received treatment with splendid results. 

* * 

Horace Grace, the erstwhile secretary of the local Frats 
No. 64 , but now president, has his eyes keened for a position 
in the postoffice clerking department and as Horace has a fine 
education there can be no reason why he cannot succeed should 
he be granted the trial. Nothing more would please the deaf 
fraternity of Denver to see Horace employed at the Govern- 
ment building in the capacity of mailing clerk. 

* • 

The writer, after twenty-five years of slinging type by hand, 
has entered the field of linotype coursing, having obtained 
permission of the local typographical union to take a seat 
under the "mill” and “go ahead” some six week's ago is putting 
in eight hours of night work at the next mayor's shop, the 
Eastwood Printing Establishment under the instructions of 
Mr. D. B. Kirkman, an efficient teacher. He will have finished 
sufficiently within the next four weeks to go forth and hunt a 
job and get his name on a pay-roll, providing he can nail a 
job, but it appears that all kinds of jobs are hard to nail, but 
he’s hoping for the best. 

• • 

Mrs. Elizabeth McGinnity, widow of Stephen McGinnity, 
who died some time ago with the flu here in Denver, is visiting 
her many mute and hearing friends. Mrs. McGinnity now 
resides with her mother at Buena Y’ista, Colorado. 

* * 

Mrs. Joseph Chedsev, nee Miss Essie Goddard, a former 
schoolmate of the writer and several fo the Denver deaf 
residents, is on a vacation with her daughter from her ranch 
home at Jackson County, Colorado, where her husband main- 
tains a large cattle ranch. Mrs. Chedsey is having quite a 
tussle with inflamed rheumatism, but it is hoped that through 
her thavels before returning to her home she will have fully 
recovered. 

• • 

Rumor has it that the wife of Clarence LeMasters, living 
in Pueblo, Colo., has become tired of her spouse and with 
their 16 -year-old daughter, sometime ago, departed for points 
in California, it is said. The writer having personally known 
the couple for many years lays claim that in Mr. LeMasters 
no woman, regardless of her character could rope and hog-tie 
a better husband than Clarence. He is and has always been 
an industrious husband and father; having ceaselessly worked 
at his trade as a baker for years and own a nice little home 
that any woman would be proud to own under the circum- 
stances and it baffles the pusher of this pencil what sort of a 
devil had entered into the equilibrium of that wife to tempt 
her to forsake such a good husband and two other children. 

• • 

Mr. and Mrs. John McTique are contemplating the disposal 
of their Denver holdings in the near future and move to 
Chicago where Mr. McTique has a position offered him at 
his trade as a hod-carrier. Mr. McTique is a well-known 
ex-prize fighter of years back. Being Irish from the tips of 
his toes to the crown of his head he was naturally elated over 
the decision of the Mike McTique-Siki fight in Dublin on St. 
Patrick’s day. 


The Argo Club, after an up-hill existence for nearly a year 
has disbanded, it is said. It is rather pleasing to those most 
familiar with methods in conducting the Argo Club during its 
existence that it has been placed in the “has been” list. 


Letters From Our Humorist 

No. 1 

Mr. Crutcher Relates Some of His Experiences at the 
Jersey City Vaudeville and Dance 

Jersey City, March 17 , 1923 . 

Dear Pop: — I sti oiled leisurely into this here establish- 
ment yestiddv afternoon and sauntering up to the desk 
I says to the clerk in my inimitable affable way, “And 
what are your rates here, my good man?” Insiderorout- 
sideroomswithorwithoutbathssingleorsuite?” says he, 
just like that. “Hey,” says I, “take your tongue offen the 
accelerator. I’m def, I am, and even if I wasn’t I couldn’t 
understand that long word. “Def,” says he, “that’s too 
bad. I gotta a aunt what’s deaf and she — ,” but here I 
interrupted him explaining that I had to be at the Peo- 
ples Palace in a few' hours and while I’d like to hear all 
about that aunt, I just simply didn’t have the time just 

now. So I hands him my pad and he writes: “Do you 

want a room or suite, inside or outside room, with or with- 
out a bath?” “A single room,” I answers. “I gotta good 
suit, don’t need another; inside room, of course, — It’s a 
room what I want, not a porch, and as for a bath, I took 
one before I left New r Brunswick. 

“Very well,” writes he, “I think I can fix you up. We 
have several nice single rooms, guaranteed bugless, at 
9, io, 12, 15, and 20 dollars.” “But,” says I, “I don’t 

intend to stay a week, only jes tonight.” How much be 

them there rooms at jes one night?” “I’ve jes wrote it,” 
says he, “don’t you see there on the pad, 9. 10, 12, 15 
and 20 dollars?” “That much for one night! My Gawd 
man, are you sober,” says I, “or jes stringing me?” Well, 
to make a long story short he really was sober and they 
actually charges them scandalus prices here. Well, my 
name is Hank Crutcher, not Hank Ford, so I started 
away without engaging a room, but before I reached the 
door a bell boy grabbed me and took me back to the 
clerk who said that if I would not mind sharing a bed 
with the janitor and cook, he could fix me up for the 
night for fifty cents, provided I would agree to help out 
with the ashes and wash the dishes and peel a few spuds 
in the morning, which proposition I readily agreed to. I 
have jes finished peeling the last spud so I borrowed 
a few pages of paper and thought I w'ould write and tcit 
you what I am doing up here. 

Well, I came up here to attend the vawdy bill and dance 
given by the Joisey Sitty frats last night. The Frats- 
up here sure know' how to do things the .right way. — I’ll 
say so. It cost a doller to get in and you know' 1 don’t 
usually mind parting with a dollar any more than a tom- 
cat does with his ninth life, but in this case I got $10 
worth of fun in exchange and so I am actually glad l 
done it — did it, I mean. A def gent named Mr. Hummer, 
I believe, had charge of the affairs. He was dressed in 
his soup and fish and looked quite the swell. He’d come 
out on the stage and iutcrdooee the coming acts, etc., etc. 
The first ack was a majician and he got two def guvs, 
of whom I was one, to come up on the stage and assist 
him. I hadn’t no sooner got up there than he pulled a 
quarter outen my nose. Gosh! I was stonished. I didn’t 
know how that quarter come to be in my nose. Then he 
did a lot of other tricks and ended up by pulling a rabbit 
out of the other guy’s coat and other fellow looked so 
stonished, 1 thought I'd die laffin. Then they w’as a 
couple of big twin sisters, (who musta been in a big hurry 
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when they dressed, for they didn’t have on half their 
clothes) did a big fine lot of dances which was much 
applauded, especially by the hemales and in particular by 
by one grey headed gent up in the balcony. I enjoyed 
them gals myself. 

Then they wuz two jugglers and one of them was 
funniest cuss ever I did see and he kept us all dying a 
laffin,’ all the time. He busted up ’nuff plates to start 
a resturant. Then they was another act or two which 
wuz excellenter if anything than the preceedings ones, but 
I ’aint got time to tell about them here. 

At about io the dance begins. I never seed as many 
pretty gals together in my life. They was a little bobbed 
one from Passake, a marceled one from Hoboken, a 
delicious looking little brunette from Brooklin that par- 
ticklarly attracted my fancy. But they was all pritty. 
They was blondes from Philly, demi-blondes from N. Y , 
tali ones, long ones, short ones, every kind to suit every 
taste, from every where except Joisey Sitty. If they 
was any from J. C., I failed to meet ’em. I met plenty 
of Joisey Sitty boys, but where was the J. C. gals? Same 
way in Newark several weeks ago, — at which place, by 
the way, I like to froze to death — there I met gals from 
as far north a Janiaika, L. I., and Conn, and from as far 
south as Fillydelfu, but none from Newark. Funny ’aint 
it. They was a bunch of fine looking males there also, 
but who wants to hear about ’em, lesen its about me and Mr 


Hummer. Well, after a most hylayrus time the dance 
busted up about midnight and the survivors scattered to- 
the four winds, figureilveity speakin’ of course. They 
really scattered in buses and street cars or shanks ponies. 
I wanted to take a gal home so bad — -to her home I 
mean, not mine — but every one I asked said, “my fiansee, 
or. my hubby would object,” so I had to go home alone — 
to my hotel alone, 1 mean. 1 did not sleep partickularly 
well ’count of the janitor pulling all the covers off and 
the cook smelling so of garlic and was glad when morning 
came. I enjoyed a excellent breakfast of coffee and 
sinkers, took out the ashes, peeled the spuds and here I 
am writing a few lines to you previous to exploring the 
sitty. 

Must clothes now as my fountain pen is about empty. 
Pet me know when the necks N. A. D. function is on an.l 
I’ll be up there with the bells on — just figuretively speak- 
ing, of course, for I won’t really wear no bells. 

With best regards to all the deff of Trenton and a lot 
for yourself, I be. 

You respectable frend, 

Crutcher. 


“Do you think that Skinner can make a living out there in 
Australia?” 

“Make a living! Why, he’d make a living on a rock in the 
middle of the ocean if there was another man on the rock.” 


With Our “Cartooner” 
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Who’s Who in the Deaf World 

Names will be printed alphabetically as they come from month to month and when 
completed the list will be turned over to a National Committee who will recommend 
such persons as deserve of a place in the WHO’S WHO book which we are planning 
to publish in the near future. W C hope those who have failed to furnish us with data 
about themselves will not delay any longer than can be helped. If your name is omit- 
ted it will not be our fault. W e wish to be informed of any error discovered in the 
list in this magazine so that we can make the corrections for the book. 


PAINTER, CYRIL ANDREW'. Born in Monroeville, forty milea 
north of Pittsburgh. Punter for the Tri-Weekly Gazette, Jefferson, 
Ohio, 1902-1906. Supervisor of Boys and publisher of the North 
Dakota Banner i906-1907; Supervisor of boys’ department Western 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, 1907-1918. Attended Western 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, Edgewood Park (graduate) ; 
graduated in 1902 B. A., from Gallaudet College with the largest 
class in history; Member St. Margaret’s Mission ot Trimtv cm.-ch 
Pittsburgh ; member Pittsburgh Division No. 36, N. F. S. D., being 
Vice President, Treasurer for four years and patriarch for his 
second year; active member Alumni Association W. P. I. D,, being 
chairman of Auxiliary Committee, 1915; Treasurer, 1918; Vice 
President, 1918-1920. Married Miss Gertrude M. Winch, of Jefferson, 
Ohio, graduate of W. P I. D., having two sons and one daughter. 
Does not mention cause of deafness or when married. 

PATTERSON, B. A., ALPHA WILLIAM. Born at Morrow, 
Ark. Teacher at the Arkansas School for the Deaf, Little Rock. 
Excellent speaker ; fair lip reader : ■< gns. Attended Arkansas School, 
1901-1909; Gallaudet College, 1909-1914. Member National Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf ; National Association of the Deaf ; Arkansas Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf; Gallaudet Alumni; Kappa Gamma Fraternity. 
Lost hearing at seven from meningitis (total). No deaf relatives. 
Married in 1920, to Bethany Nutt (deaf). Editor of country weekly. 
1915-1917; Inspector in Goodyear Tire Factory 1920. Captained 
Gallaudet track team in 1914; managed probably greatest football team 
Galludet ever turned out, 1913. Delegate from Little Rock Division 
No. 5, to Atlanta Convention. At present is president of Arkansas 
Association erf the Deaf. 

PATTERSON, BETHANY. Born in Dec. 1900, at Ramsay, Ark. 
Teacher in the Arkansas School for the Deaf, Little Rock. Cannot 
speak rtr lip read ; signs. Attended Arkansas School for the Deaf 
1909-1920. Member National Association of the Deaf; Arkansas 
Association for the Deaf. Born deaf. Has four deaf relatives. Mar- 
ried Alpha Patterson (deaf) : date not given. Been teaching in Ark- 
ansas School since fall of 1920. Is one of very few graduates of her 
alma mater to be appointed to position of teacher of same institution ; 
youngest deaf teacher to be appointed in the Arkansas School. 

PAYNE, ANDREW LONAS. Born Dec. 12, 1885, at Pikesville. 
Term. Boys’ Supervisor and Shoemaking lnitructor at the Tennessee 
School for the Deaf, Knoxville. Home address : Pikesville, Tenn. 
Cannot speak or lip read : signe. Attended Tennessee School for the 
Deaf eleven years. Member National Fraternal Society of the Deaf ; 
National Association of the Deaf. Does not mention when or how 
lost hearing. No deaf relatives. Married August 28, 1915. to Irene 
Steadman (deaf). Has one hearing child. W ife hears and speaks well. 
Has held the same position since 1909 to date (1912). Owner df suc- 
cessful machine shoe shop at Pikesville, Tenn., for six years. 

PEDERSON, CATHERINE. (Blind, 1896; deaf. 1898). Born Jan. 
27. 1885, in New York City. Home address; 295 West 150 St., New 
York. Can speak. Attended St Stephen’s School. Brooklyn, 1892- 
1895, and Public School No. 7 for few months before 1895, New 
York Institution for the Blind, 1896-1898; New York Institution for 
the Deaf, 1900-1913. While at school, member elf L. B. W. and Fan- 
wood Literary Association ; Alumni Association of Fanwood. Lost 
hearing from scarlet fever (total). No deaf relatives. Worked part 
time on Ziegler Magazine for the Blind. 

PEEK. MARY ELIZABETH. Born October 13, 1859. at Provi- 
dence, R. I. Former Art teacher at Illinois School for the Deaf, 

Jacksonville. Home address 1 : 523 South Gramercy Place. Los Angeles, 
Cal. Fair speaker and lip readed; excellent signmaker. Attended 

Illinois School for the Deaf. Jacksonville, 1868-1878; Art Institute in 
Chicago, 111., 1879-1882. Member Ladies’ Aid Society of the Meth- 
odist Church tor the Deaf, Chicago; Sunshine Circle of Los Angeles, 
Cal. Lost hearing at three from scarlet fever (total). No deaf re- 
latives. Was teacher of Art at Illinois School for the Deaf at Jackson- 
ville. 1882-1905. She is a gifted artist; has* painted fine pictures on 
her travels. Has traveled in Europe, Egypt and other countries. 

PERRY. HORACE WILLIAM. Born April 25, 1887. at Birming- 
ham , England. First Class Tool and Die Maker Mechanic, with 
Edison Electric Appliance Co., Chicago. Lives at 720 South Lombard 
Ave., Oak Park Sta. Fair speaker, lin reader and signmake-. At 

tended Rochester School for the Deaf. 1893 1900; Chicago Oral School 

1901 1902 ; Grand Rapids' (Mich.) Oral School. 1902 1904; Armou. 
Institute of Technology. 1904-1905— mechanical drafting. Member 
Chicago Divison No. 1. X. F. S. 1). since 1912; Silen* Athletic Club. 
Chicago. Lost hearing at five from scarlet fever (total). No deal 
relatives. Married lune 14, 1911. to Lucv M. Gilmer (deaf). Wife 
purely oral. In 1905 took up apprenticeship in tool and die making; 
remained 13 years; was made foreman’s assistant. Left in 1918 to 
take better position. Ha:, 1 made good and given work to lay out and 
finish according to his own ideas. Is considered an expert in his line. 
Has nide bungalow in Oak Park, suburb of Chicago. Loves the watej- . 
Had a 36 foett cabin cruiser; won prizes across Lake Michigan races 
four times — first prize twice. 

PETERS, ELMER. Born April 31, 1891. at Corning, Ark. Fore 
man in Composing Room (Printer), of Jackson Clarion, Jackson, 


Miss. Attended Public Schools, 1899-1905; Arkansas School for 
the Deaf, 1905-1910. Lost hearing at fourteen from spinal meningi- 
tis (total). Married June, 1913, to Mary Wilkins (dcat). Instructor 
of printing, Arkansas School for the Deaf, 1911-1912; Instructor and 
literary teacher Mississippi School 1916-1920. 

PETERSON, ELSIE THERESE. Bdrn Jan. 30, 1892. at Fair 
mont, Martin Co., Minn. Home address: 1751 Davie St., 5t. Vic- 
toria, H. C. Excellent speaker; fair lip reader; excellent signmaker. 
Attended Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault, 1900-1906; 
Washington School foe the Deaf, Vancouver, 1906-1909 and 1910-1911; 
Gallaudet College, 1911-1916. Member O. W. L. S. ; Jollity Club: 
Y. W. C. A. ; Girls’ Athletic Club, all at Gallaudet College. Lost 
hearing at seven from brain fever (total). No deaf relatives. Mar- 
ried in 1919, to Geoirge P. Riley (deaf). Has one hearing child. 
Husband can hear very well, but is unable to understand when spoken 
to. Special teacher for deaf-blind pupil at Vancouver, Wash., 1917- 
1919. Regular teacher at Vancouver. Held position of special super- 
visoT for a few months 1 . 

PHILPOTT, FRANK EXCELL. Born Feb. 6, 1875, at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Printer, with the Record Company, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Home address: 23 Hospital St. Poor speaker; cannot lip read; ex- 
cellent signmaker. Attended Ohio Schobl for the Deaf, Columbus, 
1882-1892; West Virginia School for the Deaf, Romney, 1892-1895. 
President Florida Association of the Deaf. Lost hearing at ten 
months from diphtheria (partial). No deaf relatives. Married Sept. 23, 
1903, to Marie Davis (partia'ly deaf). Has two children. Owner and 
editor The Clendenian (W. Va.) news, 1912-1913. 

PRICE. ORLANDO KNOX, S. Born July 9, 1888, at Baltimore, 
Md. Printer. Home address: 3107 Baker St., Baltimore. Attended 
Maryland School for the Deaf, Frederick (graduate). Charter mem- 
ber of Baltimore Division No. 47; its Secretary for five years, 1914- 
1918; President, 1919-1921; Secretary, 1922; Treasurer Maryland 
State Association ; Deputy Organizer X. F. S. D. Became deaf and 
blind at age of nine from meningitis. Sight restored a year later. 
Married Feb. 20, 1913, to Frances: E. Wood (deaf). Has two hear- 
ing children; one deaf relative. Miss Fannie Thompson, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

PURDUM, JOHN. Born in Jacksonville, Ark. Printer with Rand 
McNally Printing, Chicago, 111. Attended Arkansas School for the 
Deaf, 1888-1899. Member National Association of the Deaf; National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf. Born deaf. 

QUINN, JAMES. Born May 30, 1893. at Kingston. N. Y. Lino- 
type operator and Ad Man. Home address: Valley Junction, Colorado. 
Can speak and lip read: excellent signmaker. Attended Fanwood 
School — gold medal graduate. Lost hearing at seven from scarlet 
fever (total). No deaf relatives. Married in June, 1921, to Ada Studt 
(deaf), a graduate of Gallaudet College. Has held potations on news- 
papers all over New A ork State. Never fired for incompetence. Was 
m printing business for self and failed. Teacher Military training. 
Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault, 1913-1915. Considered to 
have made good job of it. Held similar position at the Michigan School 
but not so successful. At present (1922) working as linotype opera- 
tor at \ alley Junction. 


RAPPOLT, EDWARD. Born March 21, 1878. in New York City. 
Compositor, with Funk & Wagnalls Co.. 354-360 Fourth Ave., New 
\ork City. Home address: 8534 — 110th St.. Richmond Hill, L. I. 
Fair speaker, lip reader and signmaker. Attended New York Insti- 
tution for the Deal (Fanwood). 1886. Member Men’s Club of St. 
Ann s Church for the Deaf. Does not i'iate when lost hearing or 
cause No deaf relatives. Married Oct. 3, 1903, to Lvdia A. Smith 
(deaf). Has three hearing children. 


in .“ vi lvi l UA 


Homemaker at 8534 — 1 10th St.. Richmond Hill, L. I. X, Y. Fair 
speaker excellent lip reader ; fair signmaker. Attended Lexington Ave 
School for the Deaf, 67th St„ 1885; New York Institution for the 
Deaf (Fanwood) 1895. Member Woman’s Parish Aid Socieiv of St 
Ann s Church for the Deaf. Lost hearing at three from <? arid fever 
(total) No daaf relatives. Married Oct. 3. 1903, to Edward Rappolt 
(partially deaf). Has three hearing children. 


TI1 ? Er) kTCH. DOI.PH B. Born June 1. 1878, at Springfield, 
Illinois. Merchant (tobacco business), at 309 E- Monroe Sb. Spring- 
field. 111. Home address: 105 E. Monroe St. Cannot speak or lip 
read; excellent signmaker. Attended Illinois School for the Deaf 
Jacksonville. Member Gallaudet Club; National Fraternal Society of 
the Deaf; Illtnom Association of the Deaf. Born deaf (total). ‘ No 
deaf relatives. Treasurer of I.ocal Xo. 58. X'. F. S. D 191 719^1 
Runs a cigar store called “The Silent Smoke Shop," located near the 
State House and Arsenal. Does a very good business and is well 
liked hv all who know him. 


REICHLE, JOHN O. Bern in Switzerland in 1879. Home ad- 
dress: 900 East 6th St. X., Portland. Oregon. Cannot speak or lip 
read; excellent yignmaker. Attended Oregon School for the Deaf 
Salem Oregon T ost hearing at 18 months, resulting from a fall 
(total). No deal relatives. Married, in 1903, to Nina M Murt on. 
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(deaf). Have had three children, the oldest, a girl, now dead. Was 
secretary three times of the Portland Division No. 41 of N. F. S. D. 
Delegate to N. A. D. Convention at Colorado Springs, and N. F. S. D. 
Convention in 1921. Elder otf United Presbyterian Church of the 
Strangers. Trustee of N. F. S. D. Division 41. Employed for many 
ye^rs as cabinet maker at Doernbacker’s Furniture Company. 

REIFF, ANTHONY CHARLES. Born Jan. 22, 1879, in New 
York City. Compositor, with Charles Schweinler Press. 405 Hudson 
St., New York City. Home address: 967 Eas't 34th St.. Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Cannot speak or lip read; signs. Attended New York Insti 
tution for the Deaf (Fanwood), 1885-1901. Member Men’s Club of 
St. Ann’s Church for the Deaf ; National Association of the Deaf. 
Lost hearing at two from spinal meningitis (total). No deaf relative-*. 
Married July 5, 1919, to Nellie E. Lorigan. With Evening Post four 
years; Brooklyn Chat Weekly four years; present place nine years. 

REIFF, NELLIE EUGENIA. Born Nov. 25. 1870. at Xeatti 
tuck, L. I., N. Y. Home address: 67 East 34th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Speaks, lipreads and signs. Attended Public School No. 47, New 
York City, 1878-1384; New York Institution for the Deaf (Fan 
wood), 1S84-1896; Gallaudet Cdllege. Member National Association 
of the Deaf. Lost hearing at fourteen from catarrh (total). No deaf 
relatives. Married July 5th, 1919, to Anthony Reiff (deaf). 

RENNER, WILLIAM ADALBERT. Born April 2, 1884, in Hart 
ford. Conn. Compositor with Yreeland Press, 344 West 38th St., 
New York City. Home address: Saugerties. New York. Speaks, 
lip reads* and signs. Attended New York Institution for the Deaf 
(Fanwood) 1890-1903. Member Men’s Club St. Ann’s Church, 511 
W. 148th St.; National Fraternal Society of the Deaf; International 
Typographical Uniofi. Lost hearing at six from spinal meningitis 
(total). No deaf relatives. 

RHODES, LUTHER O. Born Dec. 7, 1889, at Hartselle, Ala. 
Machinist, with Kilby Car & Foundry Co. Home addess : 704 Wilmer 
Avc., Anniston, Ala. Cannot speak or lipread ; excellent signmaker. 
Attended School, 1889-1916. Member National Association of the 
Deal. Lost hearing at two years from rising in head (total). Mar- 
ried July 27, 1919. to Miss Ethel Fillias (deaf). Has one hearing 
child. . Carpenter, 1919-1920; machinist, 1921; expert tire finisher at 
Goodyear factory, 1916-1919. Made “varsity” football team first 
year at Gallaudet. 

RHODES, ERASTUS. Born in 1862. at Rollo, Mich. Retired 
farmer. Cannot speak or lipread ; excellent signmaker. Attended 
Indiana School *ot the Deaf, three years at Illinois School for the 
Deaf, Jacksonville, i*even years (graduate). Member Pas-a-Pas Club. 
Chicago. Lost hearing at four from lung fever (total). One deaf 
sister. Married in 1896, to Maggie E. Hierongmus (deaf). Has one 
hearing child. Wife a graduate of the Illinois School for the Deaf, 
Jacksonville. She was an assistant matron of the School for severa' 
years. Mr. Rhodes made a success of farming and since retiring from 
the business his son has managed the farm. 

RICHARDSON, ENOCH TOEY. Bo»rn Nov. 16, 1874, near 
Corinth, Miss. Tailor marker and cutter with Miller Mt'g. Co., 
Little Rock, Ark. Home address: 321 E. Third St. Cannot ^peak or 
lipread; signs. Attended Mississippi School for the Deaf, 1888 1897. 
Member National Fraternal Society of the Deaf. Lost hearing when 
a baby from unknown cause (total). Ha-? one deaf sister. Married 
August 3, 1898, to Miss Anges (deaf). Had two deaf children; 
one dead ; one hearing grandchild. Employed at the Alcorn Woolen 
Mfg. Co., 1897-1911, Corinth, Miss.; Weaver Mfg. Co., 1911-1913- 
1919, Corinth, Miss.; Cocoa Cola Bottling Co., 1914-1916, Jackson, 
Miss. ; Miller Mfg. Co., 1919-1921, still working. 

RIES, ISAAC B. Date and place of birth unknown; about fifty 
years old. Bookeeper. Fair speaker and lipreader; excellent sign- 
maker. Member National Association of the Deaf ; National Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf. Lest hearing between two and three from un- 
known cause (total). No deaf relatives, lias spent pratically entire 
life as bookkeeper in City of Vicksburg, Miss. Exceptionally success- 
ful kookkeeper considering handicap. 

ROBERTS, OSCE- Born July 3, 1861, at Wetumpka, Ala. Manu- 
facturing Printer & Rubber Stamps, 3911 ^ First Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala. Home address: 1024 Elm St., Birmingham. Cannot speak or 
lipread; excellent signmaker. Attended Alabama School for the Deaf, 
3872-1879. Lost hearing at seven from meningitis. No deaf relatives 
Married in 1892, to Virginia Rivers (deaf). Has seven hearing chil- 
dren; two grandchildren (twins). Instructor in Intellectual and In- 
dustrial Departments Alabama School for the Deaf, Talladega. 1891- 
1907. Considered one of the most successful deaf printers in the Unit- 
ed States. Does business for some of the best hotels and business 
houses in Birmingham. 

ROBERTS, MRS. OSCE. Born Sept. 19, 1873, at Benton, Ala. 
Home address: 1024 Elm St., Birmingham Ala. Excellent speaker 
J*P r «ad Ar and signmaker. Attended Alabama School for the Deaf, 
Talladega. Lost hearing at five from meningitis and typhoid. No 
deaf relatives. Married in 1892, to Osce Roberts (deaf). Has seven 
hearing children. 

ROBINSON, B. Ph. IVA MERRITT. Born May 9, 1889, at 
Mason City, 111. Rubber manufacturer, with Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co.. Akron, Ohio. Home address: 1710 Preston Ave. Ex- 
cellent speaker, lip reader and signmaker. Attended Public School. 
1895-1899; Illinois School for the Deaf. Jacksonville. 1899-1906: 
Gallaudet College 1906-1911. Member National Fraternal SdCiety of 
the Deaf ; Kappa Gamma College ; local clubs. Lost hearing at ten 
from spina! meningitis (total). No deaf relatives. Married Feb 4 
1019, to Adria Haistington (deaf). Wife became deaf at 13 from -pin-’ 
al meningitis; graduate of South Dakota School for the Deaf and 
Gallaudet College. (B. A.). Can speak well. Mr. Robinson taught 
at Florida School for the Deaf, 1911-1913; South Dakota School 
1912-1918; at present member of first mute squadron at Goodyear. 

ROBINSON, GENEVIEVE. Born April 22, 1898. at Columbus. 
Wisconsin. L . S. Government Clerk (Operative), at 601 K St., N. 
E-, Washington. D. C. Home address : Burbank, Wash. Signs. ' At- 
tended Washington State School for the Deaf, 1919; Gallaudet Col- 


lege, 1919-20. Lost haring at nine months from La Grippe (partial). 
No deaf relatives. Teacher in West Virginia School, 1919-1920; Cen- 
sus Bureau, Washington, D. C., 1920. 

RODENBEKGER. AUGUST JOSEPH. Born Sept. 8., 1874, at 
Columbia, III. Jewelry Engraver and stone-setter, with Bauman 
Masa Jewelry Co.. Commercial Building, St. Louis, Mo. Home ad- 
dress: 514a N. 19th St., East St. Louis. III. Fair speaker and lip- 
reader; excellent nignmaker. Attended Illinois School lor the Deaf, 
1885-1896 (graduate). Member Illinois Association of the Deaf; Il- 
linois Alumni Association ; National Association of the Deaf ; National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf. Lost hearing at two from spinal men- 
ingitis (total). No deaf relatives. Married Nov. 26, 1902, to Maggie 
Coyne (deaf). Twice Vice-President of Illinois' Association of the 
Deaf; twice Vice-President o*f Illinois Alumni Association; present 
President Illinois' Association of the Deaf; also member of various 
other committees engaged for the welfare Of the deaf. Helped in or- 
ganizing ten local branches of the Illinois Association of the Deaf; 
helped largely to increase fund for the proposed Home for the Aged 
and Infirm Deaf. State organizer National Association of the Deaf. 
Is well known as one of the most enthusiastic workers for the ad- 
vancement of the deaf in Illinois. Has a fine reputation as a jewelery 
engraver and "tone-setter. 

RODGERS. VOLNEY ANSEL. Born at Laurel Lake Pennsyl- 
-vania, 1892. Cvclinder Press feeder. Employed by F. Dudley Corse, 
Sandy Creek, N. Y. Home address: Sandy Creek, N. Y. Fair speak- 
er and lipreader. Excellent signmaker. Attended an Oral School in 
Scranton, Pa., in 1898. Rome School for the Deaf at Rome, N. Y„ in 
1908. Born deaf, total. No deaf relatives. Married, November 15, 
1916, to Bertha Agnes Roberts, deaf. Has one child, hearing. Mem- 
ber, National Fraternal Society of the Deaf; Junior Order United 
American Mechanic". His wife attended the Rome School for the 
Deaf. 

ROERTSON. JAMES MALCOLM. Born Dec. 14, 1880, at Ral- 
eigh, Wake Co., N. C. Farmer. Home address: Route 4, Raleigh, 
N. C. Cannot speak or lipread; excellent signmaker. Attended 
South Carolina School for the Deaf, 1891-1894; Morganton, N. C. 
School for the Deaf, 1895 190?; Gallaudet College, 1903-1905. Mem 
her Kappa Gamma Fraternity, Gallaudet College ; National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf ; Alabama Association of the Deaf ; North Carolina 
Association of the Deaf. Lost hearing in infancy, from overdose of 
quinine (deaf). Has one deaf relative. Married June 2, 1909, to 
Irene P. Burrow (deaf). Has three hearing children. Literary and 
Agricultural teacher, 1905-1918. at Alabama School for the Deaf. 
Time and bookkepeer, 1918 1920, at Kilby Car & Foundry in Annis- 
ton, Ala. Was successful teacher, taking special interest in teaching 
the hoys in agriculture. Won honors in athletic" while in college. 
(Pie of the fastest men who ever represented Gallaudet on the track. 
Won gold watch as member of relay team while at Gallaudet. 

_ ROLLINS, DANIEL. Born July 2, 1875, at Doddridge, W. Va. 
Postmaster and merchant for United States Government, at Central 
Station, W. \ a. Cannot speak or lipread; excellent signmaker. Mem- 
ber W est \ a. Association of the Deaf. Lost hearing at eight months 
from scarlet fever (total). Is considered a good businessman. 

ROLSHOl SE, McC. Born May 27, 1871, at Evergreen, Pa. 
Supervisor of Boys, Western Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, 
Swissvale Branch. Pittsburgh, Pa. Home address: 1211 Morrow St., 
Wilkinsburgh, Pa. Speaks some: lipreads little; signs. Attended 
Western Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, 1879-1889. Member 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf ; Pennsylvania Society for the 
Advancement of the Deaf ; Alumni Association of W'estern Pennsyl- 
vania School! for the Deaf Lost hearing at two from Spinal men- 
ingitis (partial). No deaf relatives. Married Sept. 28, 1898, to Anna 
C. Schatz (deaf). Has two hearing children. After graduating in 
1889, started as a wood carver, then become portrait artist in 1890. 
Worked for some Coping Co. at different times until 1898, when he 
went to work for E. M. Silvette Portrait Company, continuing for 
nine years. Went into business’ for himself, continuing for eleven 
years until failing health forced him to seek other work. Known as 
a slight of-hand performer. Supervisor of boys, 1918. 

ROME, CHARLES. Born March 28, 1882, at Bowie, La. Saw- 
mill worker with W. W. Carrie Lumber Co. Home address: 3456 
Constance St. Cannot speak or lipread; signs. Never attended school. 
Born deaf. Ifas two deaf relatives. 

ROOT, WILLIAM SHERMAN. Born Jan. 13, 1865. at Wyanet, 
III. Printer (owner), 410 Seneca St., Seattle. Home address: 1026- 
32nd Ave. N., Seattle. Fair speaker; poor lipreader; fair signmaker. 
Attended Western New York School for the Deaf, Rochester in the 
seventies. Member Rochester Alumni ; National Fraternal Society of 
the Deaf; National Association of the Deaf; Washington State Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf ; Puget Sound Association of the Deaf ; National 
Typotactae; Seattle Master Printers' Association; Y. M. Republican 
Club, etc. Lost hearing at eight from spinal fever (total). No deaf 
relatives. Married 1916. to Grace Ziegler (deaf). Hat two hearing 
children ; second wife. First wife was a hearing woman, no children. 
Owns and runs own printing plant for past ten years, doing very well. 
For customers has some of leading lawyer." and business men of city, 
also some city work. President Orleans County (N. Y.) Association 
of the Deaf Sixteen years ago; on Executive Committee of N. A. 1)., 
1912; Treasurer Washington State Assofciation of the Deaf, 1910; 
President Pugent Sound Association of the Deaf, 19171918; Associ- 
ate editor of country weekly for ten years. 1896-1906; edited Seattle 
Observer, a deaf paper, 1909-1911; been Secretary and Treasurer 
of a hearing Sunday School for about twenty-five years. Owns rawn 
home and ”.ime real estate in Seattle, all through his own efforts. 
Oncie ran for public office hack in New York State, with nd result. 
Been correspondent of Deaf-Mutes' Journal more or less for twenty- 
five years ; often writes news articles for dailies, etc. Has written 
papers fdr public gatherings of hearing people, both in Seattle and 
New York Sate. 

LOR, CEASAR. Born in Little Rock, Arkansas. Instructor 
in printing at the Arkansas School for the Deaf, Little Reck, Arkansas. 
Attended Arkansas School for the Deaf, 1905-1916. Lost hearing at 
the age of eight, partial. Cause unknown. Has no deaf relatives. 
Can speak. lipread and sign. Member, National Fraternal Society 
of the Deaf ; Arkansas Association of the Deaf. 
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JUNGLEGYM, Inc 


Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 


BLIND CHILDREN PLAY ON 

JUNGLEGYM 


Here is what some of the foremost Play 
ithorities in the Country have to say about 

JUNGLEGYM 


“Your JUNGLEGYM is giving entire 
satisfaction and much pleasure and health- 
ful exercise. It is in daily, almost hourly 
use.” ED\Y. E. ALLEN, DirectoV 

Alass. School for the Blind. 


Air. William H. Ball, International Com- 
mittee of Y. Al. C. A. New York, writes: 

“It strikes me that you have made a very 
valuable contribution to the cause of phys- 
ical training in general and play in parti- 
cular.” 


“I can’t see how children can fall since 
both feet and hands find so many holding 
places. A rare combination of play oppor- 
tunities. 

“A standing invitation to the child to 
progress in muscular co-ordination. 

“The best thing that has been invented 
for children’s play.” 

NEVA L. BOYD, Director 
Recreation Training School, Chicago. 


“A tremendous success — correct from 
every point of view — Gives the imagination 
full play — No injuries. 

“We feel that we could better do without 
any other part of our equipment than 
JUNGLEGYM. 

PERRY DUNLAP SA1ITH, 
Headmaster Country Day School, 
Winnetka, 111. 


“JUNGLEGYAI provides the only satis- 
factory substitute for climbing trees, of 
which I have any knowledge. 

“It insures an all-around physical devel- 
opment under ideal play conditions.” 

C. AY. AYASHBURNE, 

Superintendent Public Schools, 
AVinnetka, 111. 


“The ideal equipment. Every schoolyard 
and playground in the country should have 
a JUNGLEGYM. I recommend it without 
reserve.” 

J. S. AYRIGHT, 

Director Physical Education 
Francis W. Parker, School, Chicago. 


JUNGLEGYM 

A Play Apparatus— Not An Amusement Device 
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The deaf are coming to figure more 
and more in current literature. The 
latest is a story in the Saturday Evening 
Post of February 10, entitled, “Eustance, 
F. O. B.,” by Sam Heilman. It is a hu- 
morous story that appeals to lovers of the 
gentle sport of prize fighting. It tells 
of a brainy young college graduate who 
knew nothing of fist fighting, but who 
believed in psych-analysis and by talk- 
ing to his opponent in the ring, he was 
able to so befuddle him that victory was 
easy. Finally he was up against an 
opponent upon whom his mental sugges- 
tions had no effect, and he was knocked 
■out in short order. It later appeared 
that the opposition manager had rung in 
a deaf prize fighter, whose mind could 
not be diverted by the psycho-analyst in 
the ring. — Minnesota Companion. 


Our school is proud of the record which 
three of its former pupils have made in 
the Converse Toy Shop at Winchendon, 
Mass. The names of these young men 
are Herman and John J. Murray. Her- 
man and John Culver entered our school 
from East Dorset, Vt., the former in 1881 
and the latter in 1883. John Murray 
entered in 1884. Since leaving school 
they have been employed in the Con- 
verse Toy shop at Winchendon. For 
the past ten years the company has been 
giving solid gold watches, suitably in- 
scribed, to such of its employees as have 
completed 30 years of faithful, contin- 
uous service in the shop. Already ten 
employees have been thus rewarded. 
A few years ago Herman and John 
Culter's turns came and each of them 
were presented with solid gold watches. 
Recently John Murray’s turn came and 
he likewise received a gold watch in 
recognition of his 30 years of faithful 
service for the company. He entered 
the employ of the company in 1892 and 
has worked steadily ever since, except 
an occasional absence caused by sickness. 
It is needless to say that all three of 
these young men are happy and proud of 
their achievements — and well they 
might be. They won recognition from 
the company by their promptness and 
faithfulness to duty and they certainly 
are deserving of all the praise we can 
give them. — The Ne=iv Era. 


A friend sent us a clipping from a 
Winona newspaper telling of a man who 
recently made his appearance in Pres- 
ton, Minn., claiming to be deaf and 
dumb, and asking charity. He was well 
dressed and appeared to be doing a 
thriving business. People handed out 
money liberally, without stopping to in- 
quire whether the fellow was deserving 
cy not. Finally some one called the at- 
tention of Charles H, H. Dodge to the 
fellow. Charles is a real' honest-to-good- 


ness deaf man who supports himself by 
honest work. He interviewed the fel- 
low, and found that he knew nothing of 
the sign-language, and he would not give 
his residence or any facts that might 
have identified him. Charles tried to 
have him arrested as an imposter, but 
the judge was reluctant to commit him, 
and compromised by sending him out of 
town. Charles found out that the fellow 
had been working the towns of the 
county, making from $20 to $25 a day, 
and had collected $38 in Preston before 
his game was stopped. This is another 
forcible illustration of the injustice done 
by the misguided charity of the public. 
This able-bodied fellow was making $20 
to $25 a day, simply by asking for it, 
without being required to show proof 
that he deserved it. Think of the many 
men and women willing to w r ork and 
unable to get anything to do, and the 
many others who by hard work earn 
hardly enough to live upon. The public 
authorities of each community' should see 
to it that such unfair imposture should 
not be given a free hand. There is a 
law on the statute books of Minnesota 
punishing such imposture, and all that 
is necessary is to enforce it. This law 
was enacted some years ago through the 
efforts of the respectable deaf people of 
the state, who resented the fact that cer- 
tain crooks made capital by prentending 
to be deaf and dumb. — Minnesota Com- 
panion. 


PREACHES TO DEAF-MUTES 
IN PHILADELPHIA 
The Rev. Howard E. Synder plans 
to resign as pastor of Christ Lutheran 
Church, Chestnut Hill, to take up the 
new work. Dr. Synder is an expert in 
the use of the sign language. He re- 
cently preached to deaf-mutes in the 
Lutheran Church of the Holy Com- 
munion, Chestnut St., near 21st St. 


$500 DRIVE 

At the banquet arranged under the 
auspices of greater New York Branch 
of the National Association of the Deaf, 
in honor of the hundred and thirty-fifth 
anniversary of the birth of Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet, one of the many 
speeches made was the report of the 
committee in charge of the “Gallaudet 
Statue Fund.” A copy of the Statue of 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet at Gallau- 
det College, is to be erected in Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

The committee is headed by Dr. 
Thomas F. Fox. The total amount 
needed is five thousand dollars $5,000. 
The committee have on hand four thou- 
sand five hundred ($4,500.00) so the 
balance is only' five hundred dollars 
($5,00.00.) 

A special committee was appointed to 


help speed up the work and raise the 
extra five hundred dollars ($500.00) 
before December 10th, 1923, so that the 
statue may be erected at the earliest date 
possible. — Journal. 


STUPENDOUS DISPLAY OF ATHLE- 
TIC SKILL PROMISED 

There is much talk among the 1. p. f. 
of the coming convention at Belleville, 
Canada, and someone has suggested that 
Supt. Walker of the South Carolina 
School captain a baseball team from the 
states and play a team composed of 
Canadian educators. The Canadians, 
however, want the match to be a game 
of hockey since the convention is in Cana- 
da and that is their game. 

Well, then, let Supt. Walker lead his 
cohorts into two contests, one of hoc- 
key and one of baseball. He claims 
he is great as a baseball player, but 
greater at hockey and we do not doubt 
him in the least. Then after the con- 
tests have been played and if the athle- 
tic supremacy is still undecided, let 
Supt. Walker take to the field in spite 
of barked shins and stubbed toes from 
his previous feats of arms) and chal- 
lenge some doughty Canadian to single 
combat in a potato eating contest. — V. 
in Oregon Outlook. 


LIP-READING THROUGH A 
TELESCOPE 

At a local theatre, not long ago, a 
photo-play entitled, “The Man Who 
Played God,” was presented. The story 
deals with the career of a talented 
musician, who, at the zenith of his suc- 
cess, has the misfortune to lose his hear- 
ing. The despair into which he is 
plunged is admirably depicted. He fi- 
nally resorts to lip-reading, and after 
six weeks of patient study of the art he 
becomes wonderfully proficient, so much 
so indeed, that his skill surprasses any- 
thing that has ever been dreamed of bv 
the most optimistic exponent of speech- 
reading. The climax is reached when 
the deafened musician is seen standing 
at an open window of a room on the 
tenth floor of an apartment house, gazing 
through a telescope at some persons 
seated on a park bench below, reading 
their lips. 

This is, of course, an absolute absurd- 
ity, an utterly impossible feat, but prob- 
ably a considerable number of the spec- 
tators believe that they have witnessed 
another marvel of modern progress, and 
go home and tell their friends about the 
wonderful compensations of life, and 
dilate upon the further possibilities of 
the art of lip-reading. 

It may be remarked that similar ab- 
surdities and exaggerations are to be 
expected on the screen, and that we do 
not go to the movies expecting to see only 
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the realities of life; that is so, but in 
this particular instance, the effect is not 
only misleading but it is distinctly harm- 
ful, for it adds yet another to the already 
long list of popular misconceptions about 
the condition and education of the deaf. 
Teachers and all true friends of the 
deaf are forever striving to correct these 
false impressions, and to make the 
public better acquainted with the real 
problems connected with their work. 
Speech-reading or lip-reading, as all 
true friends of the deaf know, is an 
extremely valuable asset to all those who 
acquire it, but it must be acknowledged 
that it has its limitation, and no good 
purpose can be served by attempts to 
claim for it a power which exists only 
in the imagination. The study and 
practise of lip-reading by the deafened is 
an altogether different proposition to 
lip-reading as taught and pratised in 
schools for deaf children, but in neither 
cases can any good be done by the repe- 
tition in sensational works of fiction, and 
on the screen, of these impossible and 
absurd feats . — Austine School Neivs. 


ONE ON THE REPORTER 

The following story appeared in one 
of the Dubuque papers during the recent 
convention: 

A reporter for the Telegraph-Herald, 
more or less conscientiously performing 
his arduous task in “covering the deaf 
convention, was made the innocent butt 
of a joke that is being told on fingers 
and enjoyed around headquarters. 

The reporter, bent on an urgent errand, 
went to the Gold Room of the Hotel Ju- 
lien Dubuque in search of a certain com- 
mittee chairman. At the entrance of the 
room sat a comely lady, writing on a 
table. The reporter, being wise in his 
day and generation, scribbled on a bit 
of paper a question and passed it to the 
girl. The question: 

“Can you tell me, please, where I can 
find the entertainment committee chair- 
man ?” 

The young lady read the note, turned 
to her writing pad and started to write 
the reply. Just then some one came up 
and spoke to her. She rplied: 

“Just a minute, please, until I tell this 
dummy something.” 

The reporter sought a quiet retreat. 
— loiua Haiukeye. 

LIP-READING ABILITY 

At onf of the teachers’ meetings in 
the Mt. Airy school last year, a special- 
ist, Dr. Ide, remarked that it was quite 
possible for certain persons, otherwise 
bright, to be unable to master lip-reading. 
It aroused some comment. Those “other- 
wise very bright” deaf people showed 
considerable reluctance to turn the piti- 
less light of publicity upon themselves 
and it appeared that Dr. Ide would 
therefore lack for examples. 

Science, however, sometimes exhibits 
curiosities in its reports. In a recent 
issue of the Laryngoscope , Dr. Gordon 
Berry tells of the attempts made to teach 
deaf soldiers to read the lips. With a 
lesson period of forty-five minutes six 
times daily (a misprint for six times a 
week?) some were said to have learned 
to read the lips well in six weeks, while 
some could not learn at all. Each per- 
son was taught individually, and the 
average time of training was a little 
over two years. At the end of the course 
the students were graded into classes 
according to ability. It was found that 
the degree of progress attained in lip- 


reading was not at all correlated with 
the previous education or the intellect- 
ual ability of the student. In fact, an 
illiterate colored man was the prize 
pupil. 

And what bearing has this upon our 
own work in teaching lip-reading? The 
same phenomenon has been observed in 
deaf children. The star lip-reader is as 
likely to be a dunce as a prize scholar. 

Sometimes, the parents of a deaf child 
have come into contact with another 
child whose lip-reading abilities were 
above the average. They have there- 
upon figured that as their child was just 
as bright as the other he should become 
just as proficient in speech-reading; and 
if he did not advance as fast as their 
hopes demand the teacher or the school 
was blamed. 

Those deafened soldiers had an in- 
calculable advantage over the children 
in our schools, in the fact that they were 
individually instructed ; they were, be- 
sides, not compelled to learn at the same 
time, arithmetic, algebra, history, geog- 
raphy, and the numerous other subjects 
of which we try to give our pupils a 
knowledge. Yet they could all become 
experts. Helen Kellers are as rare in 
the deaf as Thomas Edison in the hear- 
ing world. 

It often happens that as a child’s 
education increases, his ability to read 
the lips decreases in porportion. This 
is not as strange as might be supposed. 
Lip-reading is, after all, chiefly guess- 
work. There are so many sounds and 
combinations of sounds which give the 
lips the same appearances that the fame 
of a lip reader rests upon his luck in 
picking the right word out of several 
possibilities; naturally the better his 
education, the larger his vocabulary, 
and the harder the choice. That illiter- 
ate colored soldier of whom Dr. Berrv 
speaks probably had so small a voca- 
bulary that he was not troubled with a 
multiplicity of possible meanings of each 
motion of the lips . — The Missouri Re- 
cord. 


A DEAF CITRUS GROWER 
A city bred mail, with no knowledge 
of farming, may yet make a success on 
the farm, if he is willing to learn to wait, 
and use his muscle and to sw'eat. James 
Martin Park, graduating from Gallau- 
det College in 1875, and teaching in the 
Ohio State School for the Deaf till 1882, 
came to Santa Barbara County, Calif., 
while it was a wild country without rail 
communication. He was the first deaf 
argonaut to cross the Rockies from the 
East and to stick it out. He bought for- 
ty acres and started in horticulture with 
deciduous trees. He had to start from 
the very ground, and for years, he barely 
managed to make ends meet. He had a 
family to look after besides the care of 
his aged parents, Mr. and Mrs. Plumb 
Park. He used his eyes and brains, and 
concluded that lemon and orange raising 
paid better than deciduous fruit grow- 
ing. He was the pioneer big citrus 
grower in Santa Barbara County. He 
had to learn a new business over again. 
The only market was San Francico, and 
by ocean boat. But the returns were 
better than from deciduous fruits. How- 
ever, he got into the dumps and deci- 
ded to let the fruit hang on the trees, as 
not worth picking. The manager of the 
local packing plant succeeded in dis- 
suading him from his despair and per- 
suaded him toi pick. When the first 
month’s check came for his lemons, his 


eyes bulged, his brains got foggy and 
whirling, could it be true? It guaranteed 
him against starvation. He survived 
the shock, and when the next month’s 
checks read about the same amount he 
realized he had arrived, was on his feet 
and began to live. Since that turn for 
the better, he has kept ahead of the 
game. Settlement has enhanced the 
value of his property from $1,000 per 
acre for ten acres which he sold, till now 
he is afraid to ask $5,000 an acre for fear 
his offers will be snapped up in the wink 
of an eye. He now has thirty-one acres 
— figure out the value yourself. Remem- 
ber, the net income from about twenty- 
five acres in producing lemon trees is 
enough to keep him in easy circum- 
stances. And he has invested his money 
wisely in solid interest-earning securities 
on properties. He is now 71 years old, 
still at work and Burbanking with fruit. 

He has grafted cherries on apple trees. 

He travels in his leisure and enjovs 
life. He has a probability and ex- 
pectancy of ninety years, and is constantly 
improving his place. He was the pioneer 
citrus grow r er to practice green manuring 
and cover cropping. He was the first 
dry farmer in the business. Clean cul- 
tivation was the universal standby. 

James M. Park, observant (which means 
using eyes and brains in co-ordination, 
or seeing and thinking and studying) 
grew clover crops during the winter or 
rainy season, plowing under the re- 
sultant green growth by spring, and 
harrowing and cultivating to keep a dust 
mulch four or five inches in preventing 
evaporation of moisture from the sub- 
soil, to the next rainy season. In the 
dry season he irrigated from a spring 
and reservoir of his own construction. 
He did all his own engineering work 
with a son to help. He laid all the 
pipes and did all the plumbing. In re- 
cent years the water table or level has 
been lowered and he has had no water 
over the worst months. But constant 
cultivation in maintaining a dust mulch 
to stop evaportion, has kept his trees 
green and bearing. However, he has 
had a well dug, a turbine pump in- 
stalled and in the future he will have 
enough water for all purposes. He 
has sprayed and fumigated and colon- 
ized in trees with beneficial insects. 
But the Argentine ant has been driv- 
ing away the beneficial insects that de- 
voured the harmful insects, and has 
aided in reinfesting his trees with scale. 
He will either have to spray and fumi- 
gate again or to import some enemy of 
the Argentine ant. James ML Park is 
a real self-made man, but happily un- 
like others of the self-important class, 
not self opinionated, he is ever willing to 
learn and to work. He is still voung in 
mind and body if not in years. What 
he has done, you all can do. Persevere, 
observe, learn, work, sweat and save. 
Save and have. — Journal. 


A DEAF SON AN ASSET NOT A 
LIABILITY 

A recent press article is devoted to« 
the subject of the many “father and son” - 
business partnerships noticeable about 
Nebraska. These partnerships are said 
to be especially numerous in farming and 
stock-raising operations. The waiter of 
the article infers that the ideal combina- 
tion of the father with his broad business 
experiencee and sound judgment, and the 
son fresh from the centers of modern 
education and possessed with knowledge 
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of the latest scientific methods, has found 
its best application in stock-raising. 

It is one of the tragedies of life for a 
father to see his boy grow to manhood’s 
estate, to provide for his education, and 
to plan for his future welfare only to see 
the boy calmly walk out and plunge his 
energies into some line of endeavor prom- 
ising more romance, prehaps, than that 
of the paternal choice. In most cases, 
the father can only grieve in silence. 
There is a time in life when the under- 
standing between the two is of the most 
tenuous character, and the youth, wrapt 
in roseate dreams of a career about 
which father knows nothing, will listen 
impatiently, at best, to any extended 
word of advice. Time is the only 
intermediary, and the father can only 
wait. 

This tragedy of disunion is far the 
more noticeable when the son is deaf. In 
this case, personal observation would 
lead us to place a fair share of the re- 
sponsibility upon the father. In this 
case, the need of a father and son alli- 
ance is far greater, but alas, the alliance 
is so pitifully rare. 

I have been impressed by the large 
number of young deaf men dwelling far 
from the parental roof trees. In a num- 
ber of cases I have done a little discreet 
questioning. The uniformity of the 
answers is astonishing. The reason 
given as to why these boys migrated as 
far as they could from their parents and 
the people of their home communities was 
that nobody around home seemed to 
understand their capabilities; that the 
closer the blood ties the more apt were 
home folks to smile tolerantly and to 
openly question that any great amount 
of ability might be possessed by a deaf 
person. And so the opportunities about 
the home community narrowed down to 
a few menial tasks, and the social posi- 
tion was rendered negligible. What 
wonder that the sensitive nature of the 
deaf youth rebelled at this treatment! 
Why express surprise that the deaf should 
seek economic independence and social 
position apart from their own people? 

In these days of modern education the 
father of a healthy deaf boy need not 
despair. The possibilities of a mighty 
strong attachment between father and 
son are even greater if the boy has the 
handicap of deafness. But the work of 
the father is cut out for him, and he 
must study that boy as he never studied 
anything before. He must strive for 
understanding, not only of the boy’s 
personality, but of the hidden wealth of 
ability that lies beneath. The father 
should strive from the beginning to be- 
come the boy’s companion. He should 
interest himself in the ways of the school, 
and should school himself in those ways. 

No matter how proficient the boy will 
eventually become at lip-reading, the 
father who would be a true companion 
must have a working knowledge of the 
sign language. Yes, it is hard, at the 
start when the fingers creak and groan 
with the unaccustomed movements. But 
Is not the goal a worthy one? Father, 
remember that in the days of companion- 
ship, of business efforts together, your 
ears must serve for bath. And the fruits 
of your eyes must ever be extended 
-promptly, swiftly, and with the upmost 
ease to that boy if you are to keep the 
tie binding. It is simply a matter of 
habit. All your major habits were 
formed by dint of great effort. Even the 
habit you most pride yvurself upon, that 
of disposing of three meals a day in a 
seemly manner, was acquired with much 
pain. Do v*u recall high-chair days? 


Now, I am only pointing out that the 
habit of easy and rapid communication 
with your boy is one of the essentials of 
companionship. And in the communi- 
cation it is the boy who should choose 
the method, not the parent. Force the 
boy to strain at your way, and you may 
as well prepare his trunk for the inevit- 
able migration. Therefore, get acquaint- 
ed with your boy and the life he leads 
at school. Get acquainted with your 
boy’s friends, and the manner of their 
friendly intercourse. If you have a 
hearing boy, do you notice the light in 
his eyes and his friendly response when 
you address him casually in the familiar 
jargon of youth, the slang of the day? 
He is drawn to you instantly, by the 
strongest tie of human relations, that of 
true companionship. Even so will your 
deaf son respond to your studied effort 
in the same direction. Is not the end 
worthy of the means? 

Do not, then, despair of a partnership 
with your deaf son. If your business is 
farming, you have perhaps the best basis 
of all for a mutually helpful alliance. 
Assuming that you are disposed to be 
modern in your methods and equipment, 
you have everything laid out so that 
brains, not drudgery, are what count. 
In this day and time, the man who 
“pails” a herd of scrub cattle standing 
in the barnyard dung is not a farmer, he 
is a drudge and a slavey of the lowest 
type. Your boy whom you have sent to 
school will learn countless ways in which 
more money will be the return for less 
disgusting work. He will even learn 
simple ways in which the milking can be 
made more of a pleasure, and would like 
nothing more than to be allowed to set 
his ideas before your open mind. 

I was told by one fine young man, who 
has since made a name for himself as a 
keen business man, owning his business 
building, a home and a car, that he was 
attracted to work for his uncle, a truck 
farmer on a large scale, by the promise 
of a fair division of profits. With all 
his energy the young man threw himself 
at his part of the work. But it was a 
pitifully short time until his keen mind, 
in checking up with results, found his 
relative cheating him. In seeking a 
settlement, the uncle turned to bluster and 
argument and seemed to think he was 
dealing with a mere child. I have heard 
of similar cases where farmers gave the 
boy a calf, let him raise it as his own, 
then without consulting the boy sold the 
animal and pocketed the money. Upon 
analysis, this act will always be found 
the starting point of the divergence of 
interests which make a future business 
alliance impossible. It is the downfall 


of the father’s integrity in the estimation 
of the son. 

The young man of whom I speak re- 
alized the position he was in and kept 
his mouth shut. Incidently he set about 
preparations for an immediate change. 
Had the uncle been less eager to grasp 
the present dollar, less disposed to dis- 
count the young man’s ability, he might 
now be sharing with the income of what 
was a real asset; that keen young mind. 

Another deaf youth, whose father 
was reasonably well off in the world’s 
goods, left the home fireside because the 
people of the community felt that in his 
handicapped condition he ought not be 
forced to work for a living, and with one 
accord turned the boy down when he 
sought a steady job. The father was 
kind, but he looked at the whole matter 
in amusement, and indicated that he 
would rather support his boy about home 
than to become aggressive in getting the 
boy a place with any of his business 
of the boy’s friends. Since he had no 
knowledge of the boy’s ability, he nat- 
urally could not recommend him. The 
youth sought his opening among stran- 
gers, found it, and is now in a respon- 
sible position',' directing the labor of 
others. 

When you look about you and find 
deaf men making their way successfully 
in many lines of honorable business, 
supporting families and raising fine chil- 
dren who take their places beside other 
children of their generation, cannot you 
realize the potential abilities of that 
deaf son? Can’t you get your mind 
adjusted to the point where you take 
hold of him and treat him one hundred 
per cent as he expects to be treated in 
his home community; ejcactly as other 
young men are treated, given the same 
opportunities to take hold, and rewarded 
as other young men are rewarded? 

My answer is: you will if you are wise. 
Y> u will sit up nights in order to keep 
up with him in school. You will purge 
yourself of the maudlin sentiment of the 
community which inevitably envelops 
any child who is afflicted. You will work 
for that boy and plan for him just as you 
would for the others. You will learn to 
talk to him freely in the language he 
loves the best; and you will find him 
making a valiant effort to meet you half 
way in the language business. And if 
your own education is conducted skill- 
fully enough to enable you to gain and 
hold that boy’s companionship, you will 
be qualified to work out a successful plan 
for a business partnership mutually ad- 
vantageous. — T. L. A., in loiua Havik- 
eye. 
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PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


The 

Buff and Blue 

a college magazine 

Published by the Undergraduates 

of 

Gallaudet College 

The only college for the Deaf 
in the world 

The Buff and Blue is a literary publication 
containing short stories, essays, and verse, contributed 
by students and Alumni. The Athletics, A in mm and 
Local departments and the Kappa Gamma Fraternity 
notes are of great interest to those fallowing Gal- 
laudet activities. 

Every deaf person should be a reader of the 
Buff and Blur. Subscription $1 .25 a year. 


Gallaudet College 

Washington, D. C. 
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Superior 

Play ground equipment 

It is poor economy to outfit play- 
ground with inferior apparatus. 

This company has devoted over 
20 years to the manufacture and de- 
velopment of children’s outdoor 
goods exclusively and are the largest 
manufactures in this line, making 
the best to be had. 

Let us help with your play-ground 
problems. 

Catalog now ready. May we send it ? 


H ill - S tan dard Co. Anderson, Indiana 


N. A. D. 
ATLANTA 1923 

Special All-Pullman train 
New York to Atlanta via 

Seaboard Air 
Line 

in both directions Highest 
Comfort and Attention. 

S. B. MURDOCK, 

General Eastern Passenger Agent, 

142 West 42d Street, 

New York City. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WORLD’S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


“Lightning” ■ Line tools can 
be operated by the most 
inexperienced students, as 
these machines are entire- 
ly ■ “fool proof.” These 
same tools are used by the 
large manufacturers. 


No. 500 Variety Saw 


No. 50 Special Patented 
30-inch Band Scroll Saw 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
WHICH HAVE INSTALLED 
FAY & EGAN MANUAL 
TRAINING EQUIPMENT 

COLORADO SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF 

Colorado Springs, Col. 

SCHOOL FOR THF, DEAF 
Devil’s Lake, N. D. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Columbus, Ohio. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Trenton, Xcw Jersey. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Portland, Maine. 


H r rite for our New Manual 
Training Catalog No. 109 
just off the Press. 


No. 340 Single Cylinder 
Surfacer 


J. A. Fay & Egan Company 


Established 1830 


Train your students on 


standard wood-working 


tools. 


Fay & Egan Manual 
Training equipment is 
used by all the leading 
Colleges and Schools in 
the country. 


168-188 W. Front St., 




No. 400 Manual Training Lathe 
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Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 


JUNGLEGYM, Inc 


BLIND CHILDREN PLAY ON 

JUNGLEGYM 


Here is what some of the foremost Plav 

m 

Authorities in the Country have to say about 

JUNGLEGYM 


Mr. William II. Ball, International Com- 
mittee of Y. M. C. A. New York, writes: 

“It strikes me that you have made a very 
valuable contribution to the cause of phys- 
ical training in general and play in parti- 
cular.” 


“Your JUNGLEGYM is giving entire 
satisfaction and much pleasure and health- 
ful exercise. It is in daily, almost hourlv 
use.” EDW. E. ALLEN, Directo'r 

Mass. School for the Blind. 


“I can't see how children can fall since 
both feet and hands find so many holding 
places. A rare combination of play oppor- 
tunities. 

“A standing invitation to the child to 
progress in muscular co-ordination. 

“The best thing that has been invented 
for children’s play.” 

NEVA L. BOYD. Director 
Recreation Training School, Chicago. 


“A tremendous success — correct from 
every point of view — Gives the imagination 
full play — No injuries. 

“We feel that we could better do without 
anv other part of our equipment than 
JUNGLEGYM. 

PERRY DUNLAP SMITH, 
Headmaster Country Day School, 
Winnetka, 111. 


“JUNGLEGYM provides the only satis- 
factory substitute for climbing trees, of 
which I have any knowledge. 

“It insures an all-around physical devel- 
opment under ideal play conditions.” 

C. W. WASHBURNE, 

Superintendent Public Schools, 
Winnetka, 111. 


“The ideal equipment. Every schoolyard 
and playground in the country should have 
a JUNGLEGYM. I recommend it without 
reserve.” 

J. S. WRIGHT, 

Director Physical Education 
Francis W. Parker, School, Chicago. 


JUNGLEGYM 

A Play Apparatus — Not An Amusement Device 







Visual Instruction for the Deaf With a 
Spencer Delineascope — In Broad Daylight 


Using Trans-Lux 
Daylight Screen 
and 

Spencer Delineascope 
with class in 
Current Events 
New Jersey School 
for the Deaf, 
Trenton, A J. 


I t 

| No longer is it necessary — I 

To close the windows and pull down the shades— Ventilation j 
I is as essential to visual instruction as to any other class-room sub- 
ject. Trans-Lux screens, when clearly and evenly illuminated, as j 
j with a Spencer Delineascope, keep the windows open and the 
shades up. j 

To sever visual contact between teacher and pupil— Illustration j 
and instructor are in full view of the class thruout the period 
j when Trans-Lux screens are used with Spencer Delineascopes. j 

To limit either scope or subject— The Trans-Lux screen with 
Spencer Delineascopes makes available vast libraries of educational j 
j pictures and slides for vitalizing the recitation in academic and in- 
dustrial classes. j 


Spencer Lens Company, 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

New York Chicago San Francisco Montreal 





Teachers of the 
Deaf 

You who make teaching of the Deaf a profes- 
sion should keep in close touch with the activities 
of the Deaf after they leave school. There is no 
better medium for the purpose than 

The SILENT WORKER 

The most popular teacher is the one who under- 
stands the deaf and takes a personal interest in 
them outside of the classroom. 

Reading the SILENT WORKER will make of 
you a BETTER TEACHER and your pupils will 
he the gainer. Making friends of them will win 
their respect and gratitude. 

The management of the SILENT WORKER 
invites you to become a regular subscriber. $2.00 
for ten numbers, October to July inclusive. 
Thank you. 

THE SILENT WORKER 
Trenton, N. J. 


